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Pan now > a years of age, hed 
: for the firſt time the ſweeteſt tear of misfor- 
tune; and yet ſhe, at length, found means 
to connect again the thread of her romantic 
dreams, which the coolneſs of Seibold's lets 
ter had broken. This letter, ſaid. ſhe to 
| herſelf, is colder than any that he ever wrote 

to me. Why colder ? Is it not diſſimula- 

tion? Is he not checked by my\rank ? Is 
he not, perhaps, afraid of making me un- 
happy? For - -- have I not read his love 
ln his eyes? Here ſhe gave looſe reins. to 

her imagination, ſoon perſuaded herſelf 
that Seibold's conduct aroſe from noble 
pride, and on that account became more 
attached to him than ever. She looked for- 
8 ward to happier days the noble ſtruggle 


between his pride and his love; and the TEL | 


"+ >» _ —- eie | 


K 


rejoiced over that moment, when, , overcome 
by this all- powerful paſſion, he would throw 


Ll 


himſelf at her feet. 
Seibold, almoſt contrary to her expecta- | 


tion, came at the appointed. time, and ap- 


proached her with a cheerful, careleſs coun- 
tenance. Emilia flew to meet him with her 
uſual paſſionate affection. In the courſe of 


half an hour he became reſtleſs, pen- 


ſive, and ſilent. The triumph of love was 
already diſplayed in her eye; but Seibold 


took leave, called her again his dear daugh- 


ter, and quitted her without ever dein 


himſelf by a ſingle expreſſion. 


"Emilia returned, ſhaking her head at his 


inſenſibility. His reſtleſſneſs, however, 


made her certain that he loved her; bu. 
a young heart is impatient. She wifhed to 


ſee the object of her affection at her feet, 


in order that ſhe might put an end to his 


torture and ſtruggle, and that ſhe might 


hear and repeat in his arms the ſweet words, 
I love you! A thouſand plans for bringing 


the buſineſs to a concluſion ſuggeſted them- 


{elves to her mind, She reſolved, however, 


CF 


40. write to him, and with the boldnels of 
A heated imagination took up her pen; but 


after the firſt ſtroke her hand was conducted 


by virgin modeſty and timid baſhfulneſs. 
The ſtyle of the letter was much colder 
than any ſhe had ever written to him; and 
yet her cheeks were covered with the bluſh 
of ſhame, on account of the obſcure hints 


which ſhe had given himof her love. Shetore 


the letter, and, for a moment, was ſenſible 
of the difficulties which oppoſed her paſſion. 
The thoughts of her proud family pro- 


duced ſome effect upon her heart. Sei- 


bold had often converſed with her on the 
duty which ſhe owed to her mother. Emilia, 
ſaid he, your mother does not hate you as 
ſhe hates Hennig: ſhe, indeed, has not the 
fame tender affeQion for you as ſhe has far 


Charles, but ſtill ſhe has more than you can 


ever merit by the ſtricteſt obedience and 
the warmeſt gratitude, Endeavour to win 


ber heart by patience and ſubmiſſion. Re- 
ſpect her partiality; and ſhew her, at leaſt, 
that you wiſh to gain her love, and that the | 


- fault is not yours if you do not obtain 18 


11 Emilia 8 


PCC 
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4 23 to doùbt whether ſhe had ſufficient 


chance. Such, for the moſt part, is the 


1 baving by theſe means quieted her con- 
ject. The next time that Seibold paid her 


other hand, was cheerful ; joked and laugh- 


i I. oe Lk El] 
* 
* 


5 without having realiſed her hopes. Emilia 
went home loſt in deep thought. She now 


Seibold, perhaps, does not love me! Per- 
|Haps it is nothing elſe in him than friend- 
hip and paternal affection! She began to 
reaſon. upon Scibold's conduct. May not 


0 * 3 5 

| Emilia recollected this Ges, 1 he 
grounds of excule for her conduct. She at 
length, therefore, determined to remain in- 


active, and to leave the whole matter to 


caſe with mankind when they ſuſpect that 
chance will be favourable to them. Emilia 


ſcience threw aſide her pen, reſolved to 
Wait calmly for Seibold's declaration, and 
hoped to arrive ſoon at the wiſhed-for ob- 
a viſit ſhe was greatly on her guard, and 
by theſe means became cool—even much 


cooler than ſhe wiſhed. Seibold, on the 


ed for a whole hour, and then returned 


ſaid ſeriouſly to herſelf, for the firſt time, 


the 


„ 


« und which he ſhewed, ſaid ſhe, 
be occaſioned merely by my forwardneſs ? 


Has he not often declared that he deſpiſed MY 


the paſſion of love? Her whole hopes ſeem- 
ed at once deſtroyed by theſe ideas. She 
now ſunk from the flattering pride of being 
the beloved object of the noble- minded 
Seibold, to the mortification of perhaps ſee- 
ing herſelf rejected. Her ſenſibility was 
cruelly wounded at the thought. She 
ſhrunk from herſelf with horror; covered 
her face for ſhame, and wiſhed nothing 
more than that Seibold might not have ob- 
ſerved her paſſion. But, notwithſtanding 
all this, ſhe ſtill perſuaded herſelf that ſne 
loved Seibold as Julia loved her inſtructor 4 - 
and ſhe always baniſhed the idea, as often 
as it occurred, that this paſſion had been 
excited in her heart partly by Rouſſeau's 
Eloiſa and the romances of her governeſs. 
At this moment Emilia wanted only a 
mother in whom {he could confide, in or- 
der to become ſenſible of her folly. Why 
bappens it that mothers either ridicule or 
B 3 condemn 
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condemn the earlieſt ſenſations of their | 


* daughters ? Why can they not guide with 
af prudence the awakened paſſion, the omni- 


potence of which they themſelves have 
known in their youth ? - - - - Emilia was 


obliged to bury deeply within her breaſt 


all her ſorrows, her hopes, her ſhame and 
her reſolutions. Her only friend Seibold, 


to whom ſhe had opened her mind in all 


her little difficulties, was the laſt perſon 


whom ſhe could conſult on the preſent oc- 


caſion. She was therefore left alone with 


her ardent paſſion, which was {till more en- 


famed by the ſecrecy of her ſenſations; 
and ſhe now thought herſelf very unfortu- 
nate, as ſhe conſidered her love to be laſt- 
ing— though this paſſion in her was, per- 
haps, little more than awakened ſenſibility 
kept alive by imagination. She at length 


determined to ſee Seibold no more; and 
this reſolution reſtored her, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to tranquillity. 
All this took place during the firſt 


warmth of her ideas, the evening after Sei- 
bold 


n 


8 * | 
bold had been with her at Moorberg. 
Next morning ſhe was ſurpriſed that ſhe: 
| had riſen in ſo good health and ſlept fo 

ſoundly, - She could not- comprehend how. 
it was poſlible for one to be ſo unfortunate 
and at the ſame time ſo calm. Her pain- 
ful ſenſations had become milder; and ſhe 
again liſtened to the voice of hope, which 
told her that even in the worſt cafe her 
misfortune would be united with a fecret 
pleaſure. She once more began to indulge, 
her dear romantic ideas; and ere the day: 
appointed for Seibold's viſit arrived, the 
reſolution of not ſeeing him was entirely 
obliterated from her mind. She proceeded 
to the birchen grove without once thinking; 
of it. After ſhe had waited ſome time, 
Seibold came in great haſte; ſaid to her, 
with confuſion, Go, Emilia! and fprung 
back over the wall without waiting to hear 
ber ſpeak. Emilia returned ſlowly, reflect- 
ing on this ſtrange event; and entered her 
mother's apartment, where ſhe found Sei- 


B * bold 


L * ; { 7 a 


4x0 5 ' 
bold daneering a meſſage with which he 
had been entruſted by: the major. f 
Emilia was alarmed ; and Seibold alſo, 
as ſoon as he diſcovered her, appeared to 
be in great confuſion. She however ſaid 
to him, Will you be ſo kind as to take with. 
you a book for-my aunt? Seibold having 
- nodded aſſent, ſhe went our, hoping he. 
| would follow her; but he did not, and there. 
fore, ſhewas obliged to bring it. Seibold re- 
ceived the book, put it into his pocket, 
and took leave. As he was going away, 
Emilia aſked, but in ſuch a manner as not 
to be heard by her mother, When ſhe 
ſhould fee him Never! replied he- Ne. 
ver? returned Emilia, growing pale. Ne- 
ver, Emilia! repeated he—T have been im- 
prudent. And with theſe words he left her. 
Now, now! exciaimed ſhe, after ſhe had. 
retired to her apartment, while her eyes 
| ſparkled with joy, becauie ſhe confidered 
Seibold's words as a declaration of love. 


She exulted in her ſucceſs; but ſhe was 
much 
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much mortified next day by the following 
declaration which Seibold made to her in 
a letter: As I was, yeſterday going to- 
wards the birchen grove, I met the gar- 
dener. He looked at me, pulled off his 
hat, and faid, laughing, Miſs Emmy is 
there already. It was indeed very impru- 
dent in both of us that we converſed ſo 
often with each other privately, without 
conſidering that theſe viſits muſt, in the 
end, become known. The more I reflect, 
dear Emilia, the more I find that your tu- 
tor is not yet free from his old fault, of 
conſulting only his heart and not the world. 
1 ought never to have been done, Emilia. 
Any ſecret correſpondence which a girl has, 
were it even with her moſt paternal inſtruc- 
tor, is improper till the has attained the age 
of forty. X 
- 2 Tho plain ſtyle in which this letter was 
written, ſeemed to Emilia very different 
from what ſhe had expected. Seibold put 
an end to the private vifits without ever 
making a ſingle complaint of the neceſlity 
4 f 
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of * ſo; juſt as if theſe viſits had been 


a matter of the utmoſt indifference, Poor 
Emilia felt herſelf much humbled and 


aſhamed. But ſhe had not the vanity to 


be diſpleaſed with Seibold. She was diſ- 
pleaſed only with her own conduct; and 
ſhrunk back, as it were, from herſelf. The 
ſweet poiſon of ardent love had, however, 


ſo thoroughly penetrated her whole frame, 
that her ſhame was not altogether able to 
cure it. 3 


About this period a young lady came on 


horfeback to pay a viſit at Moorberg; and, 


as a good deal of converſation took place 
on riding as a proper exerciſe for ladies, 
Mrs. Halden, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, be- 
gan to think that her daughter ſhould learn 
to ride atfo. Emilia embraced this pro- 


| poſal with the utmoſt eagerneſs; and made 
3 ſome trials of her kill, which turned out 


very fortunate. Mrs. Halden, therefore, 
faid to her, Your uncle, perhaps, will make 


you a preſent of a handlome riding-horſe. 
And it was accordingly reſolved that Emi» 


„ 
lia ſhould ride over to Sollingen, and en- 
deavour to perſuade her uncle to give her 
one. | 5 | 
This was the very circumſtance which 
gave Emilia ſuch an attachment to riding. 
She rode over with her brother to Sollin- 
gen. The major received his Emmy with 
a ſhout of joy. Hennig ſaluted her with 
his uſual huzza; brother Hennig helped 
her to diſmount; and Seibold dwelt with 
enraptured looks on the majeſtic figure of 
the beauteous maid. As ſoon as the ma- 
jor caſt his eyes towards Emilia's horſe, he 
exclaimed, Get Vellow dun, Hennig! The 
child muſt not haraſs and torment herfelf 
with riding on that camel. 

Emmy, you ſhall have Yellow. dun. You 
will ſee how he can dance. Saddle mine 
alſo. Seibold then called for his Dapple; 3 
and Hennig ordered Highflyer. They 
were all ſoon mounted; but it was now 
found that Yellow-dun was too unmanage- 
able for Emilia. Never mind, ſaid her 
uncle. Lou muſt ſtay here a couple of 
B : weeks, 


weeks, * you and he become better ac- _ 
quainted. 

Charles would not hear of this . 

Well, returned the major, do you ride 
home, and tell your mamma that Emilia 
does not know the difference between the 
crupper and the bridle ; that ſhe ſits a 
Horſe as crooked as if ſhe were hanging 
to the back of an old man ; that riding 

is not dancing; and that if ſhe wiſhes to 
have Yellow. dun ſhe muſt learn to ma- 
nage him. Charles trotted home; and 
the happy Emilia, for whom an elegant 
riding- habit was ordered from the neareſt 
town, rode out .daily into. the fields with 
her uncle, the two Hennigs, and her be- 
loved, Seibold. 

The firſt time ſhe appeared i in a cloſe 
elegant riding-dreſs ſhe remarked, with a 
heart fluttering for joy, that Seibold's eyes 

were every now and then riveted upon 

ber, not with a ſmiling air like her relations, 
but with ſtolen glances and a clouded coun= 8 
tenance. Seibold approached her in a ti- 
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mid manner, and diſcourſed in a tone very 
different from that in which he had been 
uſed to addreſs her. When the reſt ſaw 
Emilia fit Yellow-dun courageouſly while 
he was prancing about, they ſet up a ſhout 


of joy; but Seibold, with a heavy look, 


rode cloſe by her fide; ſcarcely felt that 
he had hold of the bridle, and gazed upon 
her with long and wiſtful looks. He 
always remained cloſe to her; and ſhe» 


could plainly read in his eyes that he win. 
ed ſhe would fuffer the major and her bro- 


ther to ride forwards, and that ſhe might 

ſtay behind with him: but he ſcarcely 
fpoke, accompanied every word with a 
deep ſigh, and always broke off in the mid- 
dle of his ſentences without ending | them. 
Emilia now felt, with lefs triumph, but 
with more affection for Seibold, that ſhe 
was not indifferent to him. Her heart 
beat high through the ſtrength of her paſ- 
ſion; and ſhe began to indulge in delicious 
dreams, which pleaded more powerfully for 
bim than he could have done himſelf. The 


major 
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major came lack and ſaid, with a ſmile, 
You two ride there as if you were attending 
a funeral ! And you look as grave as if you 


had quarrelled ! Seibold and Emilia were 


both alarmed, and rode home with the reſt of 


the company on a full gallop. The confi- 
dence between Emilia and Seibold had ceaſ- 


ed; he no longer embraced her when ſhe 


was alone with him in the parlour, and no 
more took her in his arms or placed her on 


his knee. The reaſon of all this was - - be- 
cauſe her riding- dreſs became her ſo well. 


Emilia went into the garden, and Sei- 


bold followed her with ſlow ſteps for al- 
moſt a mile. When he approached her 


ſhe bluſhed. She hung upon his arm as 


uſual ; but they did not enter into a con- 
def aa⸗ It appeared ſtrange to the ma- 


jor, how people could walk fo long without 
becoming tired. But what would he have 


uy * #, 


faid, had he known that they bad not ſpoken | 


ten words together? 
Seibold now felt with more . than 


ever that Emilia was a moſt enchanting 
girl, 


. 


9 . 


„ 
girl. Her noble figure, which appeared 
with great advantage in a cloſe riding: dreſs, 
and her youthful ſwelling boſom, which 
beaved with every ſigh, excited in his 


breaſt, when he caſt his eye towards her, 


ſach violent and ſtrange ſenſations that. he. 
could not venture to dire& his. looks 


| ſtraight forwards... He, indeed, did not 


call his ſenfations love; but he ſaid to him 


ſelt, # ſhould love the girl till my lateſt. 
0 oreath, were ſhe of the ſame rank; and. he. 


was not ſenſible that this thought implied 
the ſame as if he had aid, I will love her 


till my lateſt breath. 


This deception could not long con- 
Nan Seibold's ſituation was painful, and 
he obſerved only too ſoon that he loved 


Emilia notwithſtanding her high rank. 
The idea of this made him tremble, eſpe- 
cially when he thought, And Emilia loves 


me! But whether he trembled for pain 


or through rapture he was unable to tell. 


A thouſand times did he rub the wrinkles 


from his forchead ; bur they ſtill returned. 


Things. 


* 160 
1 Things ſhall not remain in this ſtate, faid 
be at length. I muſt contrive means to 
free myſelf from this deſtruct ive paſſion ; 
and yet my diſtracted imagination preſents 
nothing to my mind but ways for getting 
= poſſeſſion of the girl. 
: He ſaw that it would be impofible for 
BC: kim ever to call Emilia his own, without 
incurring the hatred of her relations ;, with- 
out enticing her from her father's Foufe, N 
and without expoſing both her and himſelf 
to the miſeries of a wandering life. Emilia, 
he was fenſible, would not condemn ſuch 
4 ſtep; and he believed that, at laſt, he 
might depend upon the major's ſupport, if 
not on his approbation. His imagination 
painted a border of roſes around the pic- 
ture of his flight with Fmilia ; but he was 
| accuſtomed to ſubmit alt his actions to the 
i judgment of reaſon, and it declared the pre- 
ſeat buſineſs to be an act of villainy. 
Wben this ſentence was paſſed, Seibold 
contracted his. forehead i into a frown; but 
be, however, aſſented. Tes, ſaid he, and 
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if I mould be once more obliged to wander 


over the wide world with my dog and my 
ſhadow——By every thing that is ſacred, 
rather with theſe than with Emilia—rather 
with theſe than with an act of villainy on 
my conſcience ! 

So far every thing had gone on well; 


but now came the conſideration, what 


means were the beſt for relieving himſelf 
and the girl. Of himſelf he entertained 


ſome doubt. But in regard to Emilia, there 


ſeemed to be no other means than to de- 
prive her of all hope. He reſolved to ap- 
pear cold, cheerful, and happy; to joke 


when lhe ſighed; to laugh when the tears 


ſtood in her eye; and to dance when ſhe 


was wandering about with the ſlow pace of 


diſappointed love. Theſe reſolutions were 


Eafily formed; but to put them in execu- 


tion was much more difficult than he at firſt 


| 8 * 


He went to the major, whom he fond 
with Emilia, To-day he was abliged to 


oy his fn. age and he ſpoke in a 
| certain 


1 
certain tone of e which with him 
was very uncommon, He affected a turn 
of drollery as far as poſſible ; but when 
Emilia ſtepped upto him, ſtretched out her 
hand, and ſaid, in an affecting manner: 
Seibold! he appeared as if ready to drop 
down. He found in a little time that it 
would be beſt to ſhun her company alto- 
gether; and he actually did ſo, though he 
felt the utmoſt pain at every ſtep by which 
he was removed from her, 
This refolution he could not long have 
kept; and therefore it was fortunate for 
him that Emilia received a meſſage to re- 
turn to Moorberg. Seibold's horſe was 
ready ſaddled for him: but he ſtood at the 
window ; reſolved to go, and then not to 
go; took up his hat; threw it aſide, and 
aſſumed a dejected look. He at length 
went below, halting, without his hat, 1 
| have ſprained my foot, ſaid he, in a vio- 

lent manner, and muſt remain at home. 

When Emilia went up to him to take 

leave, he hung down his head, She ſtretched | 
. O 


p 1 
out her hand, and he laid hold of it as if he 


never meant 2 let it go. The major, at 
length, ſaid: Tell me, I pray, how long 


time you two mean to employ in taking 
leave? Emilia, you muſt ſet off! 


Emilia drew back her hand; and they 
both looked at each other as if that moment 


had been their laſt. When Emilia rode 
away with the reſt of the company, Seibold 


retired to his apartment ; threw himſelf, 


with agitation, on a chair, and exclaimed : 
She is gone! She is gone! And he would 


almoſt have run below to ride after her, 
had he not been afraid of the mayor's ridi- 
cule. 

In the courſe of twenty- Hour hours his 
mind became much calmer. He recalled i in 
imagination the enchanting image of Emilia; 
and for whole hours fancied that he was 


ſtanding by her ſide, or encircling her with 


his arms. But he*would then check him- 
ſelf, and ſay: What a contemptible wretch 
J ſhould be were I to add fuel to the girl's 
paſſion | However much the ſacrifice coſt 

him, 
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him, he anſwered Emilia's long animated 


rank, as ingratitude towards Providence; as 
the effect of romantic ideas overſtretched. 
In a little time he ſubſtituted cool reſerve 


had addreſſed her. The ſenſations of his 7 


uncle, that Seibold conſidered her letters 


( 20 } 


letters, in which her affection was fo clearly 
diſplayed, with a few: ſhort ſebiences ex- 
preſſive merely of civility. He condemned 
the manner in which ſhe ridiculed her own. 


for the ancient familiarity with which he 


friend were hurt by this change; and in 
her next letter ſhe wiſhed for the old fa- 
miliar appellations to which ſhe had been 
ſo long accuſtomed ; but Seibold turned 
her remonſtrances into jeſt, and perſiſted in 
his plan, Emilia was perplexed ; ſhe re- 
ſolved, therefore, to try another method, 
and for a conſiderable time did not write to 
him. This alſo he endured; and, in return, 
was fi lent. She then wrote to him again in 
a ſtrain of much greater tenderneſs than 
before; and ſhe ſaw from the anſwer, to 
which ſome lines had been added by her 


r 
as 4 common good, and always communi- 
cated them to the whole family, 

She went herſelf to Sollingen; but Seibold 
ſeemed ſo cheerful, ſo eaſy, and ſo free from 
care, that her love, which was juſt ready to 
burſt forth and betray itſelf, was obliged to 
retire back and conceal itſelf inthe innermoſt 
part of her ſoul. - Seibold was a man of ho- 
nour; and bad the courage to continue to 
act che part he had aſſumed, however diffi- 
cult he might find it. He dreaded nothing 
ſo much as that a confeſſion of Emilia's love 
might ſome time eſcape from her lips. 
Againſt this deciſive moment he endea- 
voured if poſſible to be on his guard. He 
ſaid in her preſence, and accidentally as ſhe 
thought: Major, you found me with my 
dog and my ſhadow. God grant that no 
one may find me again in that condition! 
I ſhould leave Sollingen with reluctance. 

Leave Sollingen? replied the major, 
ſqueezing him by the hand. God forbid ! 


What could induce 8 to do f Sei- 65 ; 
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My duty, major —a conviction that re- 


moving from it would preſerve me from 
being guilty of a bad action. * . 
It muſt, indeed, be a ſingular event that 
could really induce you to quit Sollingen. 
It muſt, major. But I aſſure you that, 
in ſuch a caſe, I ſhould not heſitate one 5 


moment to leave your houſe, in which [ 
| have been ſo happy, 


While Seibold pronounced theſe wt : 


eyes ſparkled with animation. Emilia iſ 
became pale; for ſhe now ſaw herſelf in 
danger of ruining a worthy man, and off 
rendering him unfortunate. She quitted 
the room; gave vent to her grief in a flood 
of tears; concealed her love, which was 
now more enflamed than ever, with the 


greateſt care; and left Sollingen, fully con- 
vinced that Seibold was loſt to her for 
ever. Ah! thought ſhe a hundred times, 


if Lonly knew whether he loves me! Her 
mind was violently agitated by this tor- 
menting doubt. Seibold had formerly been 


* free from . he had ſo often 
declared 


t re- 
from 


that 

en. 

that, 
one 
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wife than to elope with him. 


0 


declared family pride to be the moſt fooliſh 


of all, and now ?—She indeed plainly ſaw 
that their ſituations were totally different. 
She could generouſly offer him her hand; 

and he, if he wiſhed to be equally generous, 
muſt refuſe it. 
peeviſhneſs, Should I not then be happy 


with him? Does he not reflect that I can 
Oh! if I could but 


be ſo with him only? 
only tell him how much he injures me by 
believing that he acts right! What anſwer 


would he be able to return: * 


She conſidered in her own mind the 
grounds on which Seibold would be able to 
defend himſelf; and now ſhe clearly ob- 


ſerved, for the firſt time, the dreadful dif- 


ficulties which oppoſed the accompliſhment 


of her wiſhes, She, at length, ſaw that there 


was no other way of becoming Seibold's 
But what 
would be the conſequence ? thought ſhe, 
Should I by theſe means be happy ?—She 
ſaw, alſo, at the ſame time, that Seibold 
would not reaculy venture to undertake ſuch 
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a ſtep. It 1 is poſlible, thought ſhe farther, 
if Seibold only knew my heart, and that I 
would ſacrifice every thing—rank, fortune, 
my country and peace—for the happineſs 
of living with him. But he would not be- 
lieve it, added ſhe. with agitation—I know 
him! He would conſider this to be the 
conſequence of the romances of my gover- 
neſs, and think me fil, a child. I muſt 
be ſilent. I dare not tel bim what | might 
be to him. 
Such were Emilia' 8 reflections; but every 
thing remained as before. Accident, at 
length, effected a change, and brought 


new life into both families. 
Charles, who was in his nineteenth year, 


went about this time to the capital, to com- 
mence his career at court. He had aſ- 
ſumed the title of a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber ; and he now found himſelf quite 
in his element. His letters were filled with 
accounts of the happineſs which be enjoyed; 

and courtiers, who had become old on that 

| Wen theatre, aſſured the enchanted. mo- 


ther, 
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ther, that her Charles ſeemed to be as much 
fitted for court as if he had been born 
in it. He indeed diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
a variety of talents and properties rather 
uncommon in a court, His behaviour was 


marked with modeſty, attention and dili- 


gence. He acquired alſo, very ſoon, thoſe 
qualities peculiar to courts : he ſpoke quick 


and with ſoftneſs ; had a continual ſmile on 
his countenance ; never ſeemed embar- 


raſſed; could carry on a converſation with 


great dexterity ; was able to keep a ſecret, 
and yet had about him a certain mildneſs 
for which he was much admired. He was 
ſoon taken notice of by one of the royal 


_ princes, who engaged him in his ſervice. 


The prince poſſeſſed talents, and Charles 


was acquainted with a thouſand things 
which he wotld have ſought for in vain 
among the other courtiers. He read ſome 
works on ſtatuary ; got by heart the names 


of a few painters, together with thoſe phraſes 


which expreſſed their ſtyle of painting; and 
could, indeed, now converſe better upon 


Wie.  - C paintings | 
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5 paintings than any other perſon at court. 

Wherever the prince went, whether on foot, 
on horſeback, or in his carriage, Charles 

was always in his company, and ſeemed 
thus. to have attained to the ſummit of 
happineſs and, bliſs. , In the courſe of ſix 
months be was ſo poliſhed, ſo free and eaſy 
in his addreſs, and every thing he ſaid was 
ſo natural and polite, that his old acquaint- 
ances could ſcarcely have known him. 

His brother Hennig. juſt ſeventeen years 
of age, was a flender youth, with ſparkling 
eyes, roſy cheeks, ard a noble dignified 
gait. One might diſcover by the firſt look 
that be had never trod the floor of a court 
drawing- room. He was ſomewhat - wild, 
and would have cut a good figure in a ruſ- 

tic dance at a harveſt- home. When on 
horſeback, he always rode at a full gallop. 
He ſmoked tobacco like his uncle; and, to 
pleaſe him, drank ſometimes a glaſs more 
than he ought to have done, without being | 
fond of drinking. His dreſs was natural 

and proper; but there was ſtill ſomething 
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in it 1 diſpleaſed the Ace He was 
ſuch a fear- nothing, that he would throw 
himſelf from his horſe on full gallop, par- 
ticularly in the preſence of women, or un- 
dertake ſome dangerous feat of the like 
kind. In converſation he was extremely 
patient; but when once irritated he became 
violent and fiery: in a word, he was a 
young man full of caprice and whim. 

With Emilia, who was now ſixteen, the 
reader bas been made acquainted already. 
Juſt about this time count Eſpenbruch, 
a man of great wealth, purchaſed an eſtate 
in the neighbourhood of Moorherg. He 
went thither to reſide, and carried with him 
his daughter, an only child, and heireſs to 
his whole fortune, a girl of fourteen years 
of age, whoſe riches and beauty had already 
been celebrated by the voice of fame. The 
old ſelfiſh count, a man of great form, but 
at the ſame -time highly reſpectable, had 
long reſided as envoy at Ratiſbon, He 
bad been preſent at the coronation of 


two emperors, and was much attached to 
Ca: 2 


(8) 


As old Spaniſh etiquette, to which he had 
been accuſtomed from his youth. He 
left his own court, which he had long 
ſerved, becauſe the young prince had twice 
admitted men of plebeian rank to his table, 

and had invited two beautiful young ladies, 

the daughters of two reſpectable citizens, to 

a court ball. The old count was not what 
might be-called proud : on the contrary, 

he was rather very civil to every one, but 
he had ſtill ſomething in his manner which 

was ill ſuited to the manners of a court, 
Every thing in its proper order! ſaid he; 

quarrelled with his prince, and requeſted 
leave to reſign, His requeſt was complied 

with; but the young ladies did not go to 

the ball, for the father was prudent enough 
to ſay, alſo: Every thing in its proper 
order! They remained, therefore, at home. 
The marſhal of the court ſaid to the prince: 
Your highneſs will gain nothing by ſeeing 

_ theſe pretty girls; and the ladies of the 
court will take it ill to be neglected. As 
the prince continued firm to his purpoſe, 


46290 
the whole court in a body made a remon- 
ſtrance againſt it. The prince frowned ; 
turned round on his heel, and ſaid to him- 
ſelf: So one muſt continuallypaſs one's 
time amidſt languor ! And every thing re- 
mained as before, except that count Eſpen- 
bruch reſigned his place, and retired to a 
pleaſant country ſeat not far from Moor- 
berg. 
As ſoon as Mrs. Halden had procured 
proper information reſpecting her neigh- 
bour, ſhe conceived that the count's little 
rich heireſs would be an excellent match 
for her Charles. In a few days, the count, 
accompanied by his couſin, who ſince the 
death of his lady had managed his domeſtic 
concerns, went to pay a viſit to the bam: 
berlain. Mrs. Halden, who was already 
acquainted with his ceremonious character, 
received him at the bottom of the ſteps, 
and with every mark of reſpect. The 
count was highly pleaſed with this attention, 
and faid to his couſin, as he went back : 
Theſe people know life !—What a pleaſant 
C3 woman! 
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woman! anſwered the old lady, who in the 
courſe of half an hour had -learned from 
Mrs. Halden a thouſand aol reſpe&- 
ing the whole neighbourhood. - 
In a little time the count went to Sol- 
lingen, to pay a viſit to the major; but 


here no one came to meet him. Who i in 
all the world, Hannah, ſaid the major to 


his wife, throwing up the window——who 
in all the world comes here? An old man 


with a ribband, and all daubed over with 


S Jace; and an old woman with a train {0 
Jong that it is enough to cover the whole 
Rair from top to bottom | He bad not yet 


learnt that a count reſided in his neighbour» 
hood. At the deſire of his wife, he went 
to the door to receive the ſtranger Bui 
what a miſtake! in bis night-gown, and 


with a lighted pipe in his mouth, 
Jam count Eſpenbruch of Ranfleben, 


ſaid the old man. I have thought it my 
duty to pay you a viſit, major, and I requeſt 
— What the devil, replied the major, 
interrupting him, have you purchaſed Ran- 


| » leben? 


1 31 be 
fleben ? I wiſh you joy. 6 kde you wit 
make free in my houſe. A dith of coffee, 
a pipe of tobacco, or a glaſs of wine, are at 
your ſervice, count, You will find me a 
8 plain honeſt neighbour. You are exceed- 
ingly welcome. And fo ſaying, he preſented 
his hand to him. But the count ſhook his 
head ; for the major ſmoked his pipe with 
much compoſure, called to the ſervants 
from the window to give the horſes fodder, 
and aſked the count whether he had had 
them long. The count replied, that he had 
lately purchaſed them, and rold him the 
price. The devil! exclaimed the major: 
Lou have been cheated, count! Thus did 
the major, without any bad intention, com- 
mit one blunder aſter another, in violation 


of good manners. In the mean time the 


lady told the major's wife what ſhe had 
heard of the chamberlain ; turned the diſ- 
courſe to balls and court-days, and aſked : 
Have you ever been at court? The major's 
wife replied, 8 am the daugh- 
ter of a poor cler gyman.- My God ! re- 

C4 7 plied 
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plied the old lady, ſighing: See now |—A 
Clergyman' s daughter! 

At this exclamation, the major s wife had 
almoſt burſt into a loud fit of laughter. 
Little Hannah ſat dreſſing her doll, with- 
out in the leaſt taking notice of the ſtran- 
gers. The major's nephew, Hennig, came 
alſo into the room for a moment; but, as 
the company were not to his taſte, he again 
| quitred it. Soon after the count took his 
leave. Major Halden, ſaid he to his cou- 
ſin as they were returning, may be a worthy 
man ; but he has not the ſmalleſt degree of 
| politeneſs. Who in the world ſmokes 
when ſtrangers come to viſit him for the 
firſt timie? He ought at any rate to make 
ſome diſtinction From him, replied the 
couſin, nothing of that kind can be ex- 
pected. His wife is only a parſon's daugh- 
ter; and the mother of the little girl was 
a beggar. The young man whom your 
.excellency ſaw is a ſon of the chamberlain, 
and has been adopted by the major; but 
it may be eaſily perceived that he has 
1 A2 VNC 
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been educated by the major's wife. 1 % 
a a ſtrange lady, and yet he kiſſed my hand. 
Where ſhould a huſſar, ſaid the count, who 
goes from the camp to a country retreat, 
learn politeneſs? It is a pity—he appears 
to be a worthy man— Well, we have done 
our aur and now we ſhall ſee what he will 
do. Such was the converſation with which 
they entertained each other till they re- 
turned home. 
lan the courſe of a few days, the chambere 
- lain's lady paid her viſit with as much _ 
magnificence as ſhe could. In converſing 
with the old couſin, ſhe turned the dif- 
courſe to the major; and both foon an- 
nounced to each other, that they had a 
great deal to ſay reſpecting him. Mrs. 
Halden related very ſtrange things of her 
. brother-in-law ; for it was to her a matter 
of great importance that. no one ſhould. 
' conceive an advantageous opinion of him, 
At length the beautiful young heireſs made 
ber appearance. Mrs. Halden did every 
thing 1 in the moſt barefaced manner to pro- 
| * 5 | eure 
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= ater favour; ſhewed ber every poſlible 
mark of attention; and repreſented her to 
her huſband as the moſt amiable girl ſhe 
had ever ſeen. On taking leave, ſhe ſoli- 
_ Cited her-friendſhip for Emilia. The old 
couſin promiſed to go frequently io Moor- 
. p carry lady Louiſa along withher. 
Mrs. Halden had not only ſhewn par- 
ke i attention to lady Louiſa, but alſo to 
the old couſin, whom ſhe flattered in the 
moſt ' ſhameleſs manner, and to the old 
count, to whom ſhe had behaved with the 
utmoſt politeneſs, or rather cringeing ſer- 
vility. On the way back ſhe reflected on 
her plan with a look of ſatisfaction, fre- 
quently toſſing her head; and ſhe already 
imagined that ſhe ſaw her Charles in poſ- 
ſeſſion of lady Louiſa and her immenſe 
property. She returned home therefore in 
high ſpirits; and immediately packed up 
a great many articles of which ſhe had 
ſpoken to the old couſin, and which the 
latter wiſhed partly to ſee, and wo to re- 
ceixe as a preſent. | 
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Not * after, the major, while riding 


out one day with Seibold, reſolved to re- 


turn the count's viſit, and both ſet forward? 


to Ranſleben, where they arrived about 
nine in the morning. They were obliged 
to wait for a quarter of an hour, becauſe- 


the count was not yet dreſſed. He at 
length made his appearance in due form, 


and was much aſtoniſhed to fee the major 


in his great coat. He ſoon aſked who Sei - 


bold was. He is my friend, ſaid the ma- 


jor, and my nephew's tutor. We rode out 


alittle way, added he, to enjoy the benefit 


of the morning air; but I took it into my 


head to pay you a viſit, and ſo we ſet out 
that moment over hedges and ditches. The: 
count thought this addreſs rather a little too 


blunt; but he behaved to both with decent 
civility. When they were gone, the count 
ſaid : The major is a worthy man, as I be- 
fore remarked; and the tutor appears to be 


a man of learning; but of politeneſs neither 
of them underſtands the A B C. 7 
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6 
The old couſin now began to communi- 
cate the intelligence reſpecting the major, 
which ſhe had received from the chamber- 
lain's lady, and which was rendered ſtill 
worſe by her malignant tongue. The count 
uas aſtoniſhed, Hem! ſaid he: Does his 
own fiſter-1n-law ſpeak of him i in that man- 
ner? He muſt be bad indeed! The 
count, therefore, reſolved never to 90 near 
Sollingen again, however much he was 
Pleaſed with · Seibold's knowledge. 6 
On the other hand, viſits between the 
_Hoilies of Moorberg and Ranſleben be- 
came more frequent, and Mrs. Halden's 
. friendſhip. for the old lady increaſed. — 
The former already began, by affectionate 
| ſqueezes of the hand, to lay a foundation 
for the execution of her plan. I wiſh to 
God, ſaid ſhe, that we were as nearly allied 
as I am with the major! How happy I 
ſhould be !—She now thought that it 
| would be neceſſary to introduce her Charles 
at Ranſleben as {pon 4 as. poſſible, and ſhe 
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requeſted leave from the count to have the 
honour of preſenting him. She therefore 
communicated her plan to Charles in a letter, 
and he ſoon haſtened thither on the wings of 
ambition. He rode over, with his father, 
to Ranſleben, and in the courſe of this 
ſhort viſit gained the complete approba- 
tion of the count. He had not the pleaſure 
of ſeeing his future bride, nor even the old 
lady who was to be his patroneſs; but his 
mother gave a fete, to which the family of 
Ranſleben were particularly invited. The 
chamberlain's lady was quite enchanted 
with the behaviour of her ſon, and con- 
ſtantly admoniſhed Emilia to take advan- 
tage of his preſence, in order that ſlie 
might form herſelf aſter ſuch an excellent 
model. Charles aſſumed the man of con- 
ſequence, and hinted that he could eaſily 
introduce” Emilia at court, in the ſervice 
of the conſort of his patron the prince, or 
in that of his ſovereign. But you muſt 
leave off that drooping of the head, Emilia, 
oo he; that ſavours too much of the 

a countrys 


(07 
country, and would expoſe you to ridicule; 
Emilia looked at him with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, and declared in a reſolute tone, 
that ſhe would never live in a court. 
That comes of the curſed year, ſaid the 

mother, that ſhe lived with the major ! 
Yes, thought Emilia, with a figh : but ſhe | 
continued firm to her reſolution ; for ſoli- 
tude rendered her much happier than the 

court ſplendour of her brother. 

A report of the gentleman of the bed- 
ber s arrival, and of his amiable be- 
Haviour, bad reached even Sollingem. The 
young man, ſaid the major, ought properly 
to wait upon me; but he is my brother's : 
ſon. We muſt go over once more; and I 
ſhall rejoice if - he appears likely to turn 
out well. My dear Hennig, you muſt 
go alſo. But put on your beſt jacket, my 
dear boy. Charles ſhall ſee that we have 
got a taylor as well as he. And, dear Sei- 
bold, you muſt accompany us. That girl 
Emilia will haraſs me to death with in- 
--i wond after ** if 1 go to Moorberg 
| 307 | Without 
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without bringing you along with me. ih 
a word, you muſt go, to pleaſe me, even if 


you have no inclination. You cannot ima- 
gine how much Emilia loves you. We 
will for once make a grand riding party. 


The ſquadron ſhall move early in the morn- 


ing. As ſoon as the clock ſtrikes fix E 
ſhall be ready in my beſt uniform ; and be- 


fore we depart you muſt all paſs muſter. 


At fix next morning, horſes, with elegant 
faddle furniture covered wuh lace, were 
ready for the major, his nephew, Seibold, 
old Hennig, and two more ſervants, and 
they all immediately mounted and ſet off. 
Hennig, who was dreſſed in a ſcarlet jacket 


with gold epaulets, attracted very much 


the notice of his uncle. The boy, whiſ⸗ 
pered he to Seibold with a ſmile, appears 
like the angel Michael. Only look at his 


figure and his countenance t Wben he 
finds out a Hannah, ſhe will not coſt him 


ſo much trouble and ſorrow. as mine did to 


me and to my old Hennig. 


When they entered che court at Moor- 
«15:1 | | ber S2 


„ 
berg, Mrs. Halden was ſo vexed that he 
could not help giving vent to an oath, 
This was the day appointed for the fete, 
to which ſhe had invited count Eſpenbruch; 
and now bad luck had conducted to the 
houſe the major and her ſon. Ah! added 
ſhe, clapping her hands, and dreſſed out 
like a prince! + 
The whole company having entered, 
Emilia, quite out of breath, ruſhed into the 
room; immediately made up to Seibold, 
and would undoubtedly have thrown her- 
ſelf into his arms, without thinking of her 
mother, had not the major caught hold of 
her. The latter preſſed her to his breaft 
with:every mark of affection; but her eyes, 
almoſt wet with tears, were conſtantly fix- 
ed on Seibold, who was ſo confuſed that 
he ſcarcely knew which way to look. Emi- 
lia having recovered herſelf a litile in the 
major s arms, ſtepped up to Seibold with 
à tender reproachful air, and ſaid to him 
. Have you then totally forgot Emilia? 
Mrs. Halden was ſo perplexed with 
i thinks 
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thinking in what manner ſhe ſhould get rid 
of theſe unpleaſant gueſts, that ſhe did not 
obſerve Emilia ſtretch out her hand to Sei- 
bold in a very affectionate manner. To- 
day, ſaid ſhe to the major, we expect a 
large company, and, I am ſorry to add, of 
people who are not agreeable to you. She 
then named ſome perſons whom the major 
indeed could not endure; and the latter 
called to Hennig from the window not to 
unſaddle the horſes. 

The young gentleman of the W hw 
ber now arrived, and behaved with more 
politeneſs and decency than uſual, The 
major was highly pleaſed, and told his ſiſ- 
ter- in- law how much he approved his con- 
duct. Mrs. Halden aſſumed an air of 
great eee and ſpoke of the favour 
of the princes, and how much her Charles 
was beloved by the whole court. At laſt 
ſhe wiſhed to compare the eldeſt with Hen- 


nig; but here ſhe was conſiderably diſap- 
pointed. No, no, ſaid the major, half 


angry, there is no compariſon ! Charles, as 
Seibold 


„ 
Seidold ys, is like a tree cut into the form 
of a fan, which only throws its ſhade upon 
4 window in order to ſhelter a lad y's face; 
and which ſuffers the whole neighbourhood 
Abe burnt and ſcorched as the ſun chooſes. 
But Hennig is like a high beech, extending 
10 a great diſtance its ſhadowy branches, 
beneath which the fatigued traveller can lie 
don to repoſe, and which refuſes its pro- 
tection to no one. He is able, like Samp- 
ſon, to carry with him the gates of à town, 
in order to make a paſſage for himſelf to 
enter. But Charles — he is ſo pliant that 
he could creep through a mouſe. hole. You 
wiſhed to get Charles introduced at court; 
and I am pleaſed that he is not eternally 
ſtonning me with princeiles, and the like; 
but my Hennig-l hope you will not take 
it iii—-when compared with him is a Samp- 
ſon, There can be no compariſon, there. 
fore, look ye, between them. 1 Dl 
But carry Hennig once to court, : faid 
Mrs. Halden, and ſee whether he ill ge 
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orm I will not, replied the major: he. has 
POn not been educated for it. But carry them 
ice; both, like Robinſon Cruſoe, to a deſert 
ood Wl idand, or among wild beaſts, or among 
Iles. men, in danger, poverty, and diſtreſs, where 
ling the whole would depend upon having cou- | 
hes, rage, on exertion, on labour, on enduring 

n lie want in order to preſerve exiſtence; we 
Pro- ſhould then ſee whether Charles would 
mp- not ſtand ſtock ſtill, while Hennig would 
wit, be moving bis arms and legs, his head and 
f ro his heart, as quick as an earwig. No 
that BY there is no compariſon whatever. 

You Mrs, Halden would fain have m—_— 
urt; BY the major's own anſwer, Charles has not 
ally been educated for it; but ſhe obſerved 


did ſo, it would, ſhe thought, be ſo much 


niſhment, that her uncle intended to go 
| before dinner, and begged he would ſtay. 
get My God! Emilia, ſaid the mother, you 

= n be ignorant that my brother is al- 
wil i ways 


ſilenee, that the major might this time return 
home in good humour; and the ſooner he 


the better. Emilia heard, with great aſto- 
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ways uneaſy in the company of the party 
who are to dine with us to-day. Why 
ſhould we not ſpare him a few hours of un- 
| bappineſs ? Vou may N your un- 
8 The for half a mile, 

This was agreed. Mrs. Halden wiſhed 


_ that Emilia ſhould put on her riding-habit, 


becauſe ſhe appeared in this dreſs to moſt 


ad vantage. Emilia, however, refuſed, be- 
cauſe, according toher idea, it was ridiculous 
and unnatural to wear a habit except when 


riding. The mother at laſt obtained her de- 
fire with ſome difficulty; and ſhe rejoiced 
to think that the company would ſee her 
daughter, who ſat exceedingly well on 
horſeback, as ſhe returned from attending 
her uncle, The riding-dreſs was accord- 
ingly brought out ; and Mrs. Halden de- 
tained the major till towards noon, that 
Emilia might not return too early. About 
twelve, when the whole company had juſt 
ſet out on horſeback with Emilia, one of 
the ſervants announced that count Eſpen- 
bruch was coming up the hill, In a mo- 

| ment 


1 


this gave occaſion to ſome confuſion. The 
coachman endeavoured to check the fore- 


voice was every now and then drowned by 
that of the major, whoſe horſe began to ca- 


pet only three feet in height, and paid more 
Ritention to her neighbour than to her horſe. 


as ſqueezed up againſt the wall, and Vel - 


de- ne 
that Now. dun became reſtive, and reared. Sei- 
0 bold laid hold of the bridle with ſo much 
juſt arneſtneſs, that he pulled it too tight, and 


Wis made Yellow-dun give a ſudden ſpring, 
y which his fair rider was thrown over the 
parapet into the ditch of the caſtle, 


ment the young gentleman of the bed- 
chamber flew acroſs the court, that he 
might receive the ceremonious count at the 
gate. As the count's carriage entered it, 
the riders were paſſing the draw · bridge, and 


moſt horſes, but did not ſucceed in his at- 
tempt. The old lady was frightened and 
ſcreamed out in the carriage, while her 


per and plunge. Emilia held by Seibold cloſe 
to the edge of the bridge, which had a para- 


By her uncle turning ſuddenly round ſne 


„ 
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The Whole company ſeut forth 4 terrible 
and general ſcream. Seibold jumped from 
his horſe as pale as death; and exclaiming, 
My God! leaped over the paraper, on the 
other fide of the bridge, into the water. 
The major clung to his horſe almoſt ſenſe· 
leſs. Young Hennig was diſmounted in 
an inſtant ; pulled a lath from the wall; 
ran to the bank of the diich, and waded inf 
up to the ſhoulders. Seibold, in the mean 
time, had caught hold of Emilia, and was 
ſwimming with her towards the brink, where 
he ſeized the end of the lath which Hennig 
held out to him. Both now raiſed Emilif 
above the water, and drew her to the bank, 
When the ſervants arrived from the hou 
with ropes and other neceſſary apparatus 
ſhe was already reſcued : but ſhe had bee 
expoſed to no ſmall danger; for there wi 
a mill not far from the bridge, and the wa , 
ter, which bad a fall toward it, ran wing 
oy ala . . 
Seibold now took Emilia in his arms 


and called to ſome of the ſervants to feich 
5 - a {ut 
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| a ſurgeon. One of the grooms immedi= 


ately ſet out to the neareſt town; and Sei - 
bold made no leſs haſte wich his ſweet 
burthen towards the. houſe, Hennig fol- 


lowed him with ſpeed ; and all the com- 
pany returned, while the ſervants held faſt 
hold of the horſes by their bridles. The 


major was conducted by his old huſſur: 
then followed the count with his daughter, 
who ran along crying, and aſking every one 
around, O God! I hope ſhe is not dead? 


And laſt of all came the carriage with the 


old lady exclaiming as loud as ſhe could, 
1 (hall faint ! I ſhall faint! £ 


The young courtier, who * time of 


Emilia $ accident had been ſtanding on the 
bridge, recovered from his fright as ſoon as 
he ſaw her in ſafety. He then went up to 
the count and made him a low bow; but 
the count did not obſerve it. After this he 


ran towards lady Louiſa, who was endeavour. 


ing to paſs through between the horſes, and 


made her a bow alſo, with a handſome com- 
n : but ſhe r ſtared at him aſked, 


* full 


n abi mm . ann. the Mt 
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gin pale with terror, Is ſhe dead? and in 
great trouble ran paſt him towards the 
houſe. The count was not received with 
ceremony; but he did not take it 
amiſs. Charles now helped from the car- 
riage the old coufin, who complained bit- 
terly of being thrown into ſuch a terror; 
and every now and * exclaimed, Ah I 
ſhall faint! 
Seibold carried Emilia * "- chamber, 
where he called out to the governeſs to pull 
off her clothes as faſt as poſſible, and to put 
her to bed. The mother began to unbut- 
ton Emilia's habit; but Seibold, with one 
pull, tore it open from top to bottom, At 
the requeſt of the governeſs, he then retired 
into the next room till Emilia was com- 
pletely undreſſed and in bed. One car- 
riage after another now drew up before the 
bouſe, fo that Mrs. Halden was obliged to 
go to receive her gueſts, and to leave her 
daughter in the hands of the governeſs and 
her friends from Sollingen. Seibold ſtood 


by the bed-ſide in his dripping 1 pale 
as 


in 
the 
1th 

it 
ar. 
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A3 der and i in the utmoſt diftreſs, Hen- 


nig ſtood near him, while the major lay in 
an arm-chair moving his lips, and with his 


hands folded together as if he had been 
praying. Lady Louiſa, who had preſſed 


cloſe to the bed, between Hennig and Sei- 
bold, ſtood ſobbing, and the water ran 
down from both over her without her per- 
ceiving it. Seibold having made Emilia 

ſwallow a few tea ſpoonfulls of tea, ſne 
again opened her eyes, and aſked with a 
feeble voice, Where am I ? Seibold ſunk 
down before the bed on one knee, and ex- 

claimed with joy, Emilia, my deareſt Emi- 
lia, God be praiſed thou art till alive! 
Emilia ſlowly ſtretched out her hand, which 

he kifled and bathed with wartn tears. 
When the major ſaw Emilia's eyes open, he 


| ſtarted up, crying out, God be thanked! 
and embraced every perſon in the room 
Seibold, his nephew, lady Louifa, and the 
young courtier, 


Ah! my God, ſhe is 
alive! cried lady Louiſa, overjoyed. —My 


ſiſter is come to life! exclaimed Hennig. 


ö ing his arms around him, and preſſing him 


( 509 

And now all the three, the major, lady 
| Lovifa and Hennig, ruſhed into the draw- 
ing-room, calling out, She 1s alive! She 
has opened her eyes | | 
+ God be praiſed! faid the young courtier, 
God be praiſed ! cried Hennig alſo, throw- 


10 his dripping breaſt. She is alive, mo- 
| ther! cried he again, embracing his mother 
as if tranſported. To every one who aſked 
bim, Is ſhe alive? he replied Yes, embra- 
cing them at the ſame time, and made them 
ſo wet, that they were obliged to dry their 
clothes. The old lady jumped about from 
one corner to another, in order to avoid 
the madmen, as ſhe thought ; and the ma- 
jor retired to one of the windows, where 
he ſhed tears of joy. 

Tranquillity was at length alert in the 
drawing - room; but Mrs. Halden ſoon en- 
teredi it with her face as red as fire. As 

ſoon as ſhe welcomed her gueſts, ſhe had 
returned to Emilia's apartment, and had 
: beheld there a ſcene which put her quite 
Out 


X * 


and tone. 
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out of tem per, She had ſeen Seiboldkneel- 
ing by her daughter's bed, and Emilia 
leaning with her face on his ſhoulder, while 
he preſſed her hand to his li ps. 


Mrs. Hal- 
den was much incenſed at this attitude, 


but was unwilling to ſpeak, becauſe Seibold 
had done her daughter the greateſt ſervice 
poſſible. 
ner, I am much obliged to you, Mr. Sei- 
bold, for having ſaved my Emilia. 


She only ſaid in a friendly man- 


* 


He? aſked Emilia faultering—Was it 


he who ſaved me? © Seibold! conti- 
nued ſhe then with a ſteadier voice, throw. 


ing her arm around his neck with the moſt 


ardent affection, muſt you ſave my life in 
order to learn that my whole heart is yours? 
Mrs. Halden did not entirely comprehend 
the meaning of theſe words; bur ſhe diſ- 


covered it pretty nearly in Emilia's looks 
She would here certainly have 
burſt into a paſſion, had ſhe not been afraid 
that it might hurt Emilia. She requeſted 


Seibold to let her daughter enjoy a little 
: repoſe, and in ſo polite a manner, that he 


5 < 


could 


„ 
could not refuſe. He therefore quitted the 
apartment, and went to another in order to 
change his clothes. i 
During this ſcene at Emilia's bed, the 
converſation in the drawing- room was en- 
groſſed by the accident; an account of 
which was thirty times repeated, without 
any perſon ever ſo much as aſking once re- 
ſpecting her deliverer. Seibold at length 
entered in the chamberlain's great coat. 
The major ran up to him, preſſed him to 
his breaſt in ſilence, and then ſaid, Seibold, 
I cannot yet conceive in what manner the 
girl fell, and plunged ſo into the water. I 
have ſeen thouſands fall round me by car- 
tridges, and yet I never loſt my ſenſes; 
but when the girl ſunk, I was juſt as if 
every limb of my body had been benumbed. 
And look ye, dear Seibold, I ſhouid be glad 
to know how you came to have the preſence 
of mind to throw yourſelf over immediately 
at the other ſide? - - - That he did That 
he did, brother, ſaid the chamberlain. He 
diſmounted from bis horſe, and ſprung in- 
to. 


e 


to the ditch as if his whole bliſs bad been 
centred in it. My God, if he had not 
done fo, my Emilia would have been torn to 
pieces by the mill! ! The whole, brother, 
was done in 4 moment. Emmy tumbled 
over; Seibold jumped after her; and in 
Teſs than half a minute the brave Hennig 
was ſtanding Come hither, my ſon, 10 
my arms !—was ſtanding up to the neck in 
water with a pole in his hand. Tell me 
now, Hennig, where did you get that pole 
fo inſtantaneouſly ? 
Ves, faid the old lady, interrupting PERS 
and my little romp there, pointing to lady 
Louiſa, was in a moment out of the car- 
riage, and down at the ditch, | trembled 
for fear leſt ſhe ſhould ſpring in alſo. + 
Ah! ſaid lady Louiſa, I was not able to 
ſtay in the carriage, even if I ſhould have 
been drowned : I was forced to get out. 
Waſt thou, my noble girl? ſaid the ma- 
Jor, preſſing the young lady to his breat. 
May God, therefore, grant you an alſiſtant 
in the time of need! 0 
„ The 


TH 


The count was much affected, though 
he conſidered it a little unpolite in the 
major to call his daughter a girl. He 
wiſhed to embrace her, and found that her 
clothes were wet. Louifa, ſaid he, have 
you been in the water? Vou are wet from | 
top to bottom. The company furrounded 
lady Louiſa, and felt her drefs. The young 
courtier alſo laid his hand on her ſhoulder, 
and ſaid laughing, My deareſt lady Louifa; 
you are quite wet, She helped to carry 
Emilia to bed, ſaid Hennig. And ſhe ſtood 
by the bed-fide, ſaid the major, between 
you two, who were pouring down like two 
gutters. 

I pity your api aid Charles, You 
ſhall immediately have ſome of Emilia's 
clothes—You ought not to have done ſo! 
Jou will catch cold } I am extremely con- 
cerned for your health, 


'But take care, my noble girl, replied the 
major, that you do not fall into the water; 
for that young man is more concerned for 
his golden _ and the filk lining of his 
coat, 
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coat, than he would be for the life of 4 
human being. T have juſt now had a 


proof of it! I was fo frightened that I be- 
eame ſtupid; his brother ran into the 
ditch up to the ſhoulders; a perſon, no re- 
lation to us, jumped from the bridge to 
ſave his ſiſter; and, in the mean time, 


he was hopping from one ſtone to an- 
other, that the borſes might not beſpat- 
ter his ſtockings— The devil! ch !—Dear 
uncle, ſaid the young courtier bluſhing, 1 
became ſtupid with fear as well as you. 
The major was unwilling to put Charles 


do farther ſhame : he contracted his brows, 
therefore, into a frown, and muttered to 
himſelf, If it was fo, then, it muſt be fo, 


Lady Louiſa had been obliged to change 
ber clothes, and when ſhe returned the 
company fat down: to dinner. The major, 
as ſoon as he entered the dining- room, faid, 
This is Emilia's ſecond birth- day, or rathes 
baptiſin, and I muſt enjoy ir. 

The young courtier had laid hold of lady 


| Louiſa 5 hand, and was conducting her to- 
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wards the top of the table—Halt, cried the 
major, taking her from him ; Emilia's god- 


father and god mother, deliverer and helper, 
muſt ſit together at the head of the table. 


4 The whole company agreed with him, and 
all Mrs. Halden's nods and winks were 


therefore loſt. Lady Louiſa fat at the top, 
and Hennig and Seibold on each ſide. 
Thoſe who have been wet ſhould go toge- 


ther, couſin courtier, cried the major to 


Charles, and the ſtupeſied too—I an old 


man, and you a young one! Come hither, 


fit down-by me! Your father and mother 
muſt. fit. by the deliverers of their child; 
Mrs. Halden changed colour, but it was. 
of no avail. She was obliged to place her- 
felt by Seibold, and the chamberlain by his 


fon Hennig. I, poor ſinner, continued the 


major, who could do nothing but pray, 
will content myſelf with the loweſt place, 
oppoſite to theſe three jewels. _ Scarcely 


bad he taken his ſeat, when he filled his 


glaſs and cried ont, Long life to Emilia's 
9 T he whole company Joined in 
this 


this wiſh, and the major's cheerfulneſs be- 
gan to promote good humour in every one 
preſent except Seibold, Mrs. Halden, the 
chamberlain and Charles, who were filent 
and confuſed, | 
Hennig, on account of * beautiful 
neighbour, became more cheerful and con- 
verſible. She called him godfather, and 
he ſtyled her godmother. Laughter and 
good humour prevailed round the table; 
and amidſt the clattering of the glaſſes no- 
- thing was heard but the names of Emilia, 
and the three wet gueſts who had ſhewn ſo 
moch readineſs to aſſiſt her. 


While the com pany were thus ni 
in joy, the dining- room door was thrown 
open, and Emilia entered ſlowly in a white 
dreſs; with pale cheeks, and her head hang- 
ing downwards. Emilia | cried lady Louiſa, 
and every countenance was in -a moment 
turned towards her. The major ſtarted up, 
and made a movement. as if he wiſhed to 
claſ P Enulia 1 in his arms; but ſhe.ſaid, Dear 

* Ds: Angle, 
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vpele, my firſt words are due to the as: 
ferver of my life. 
Yes, Emmy, replied the major, you are | 
right, nodding with his head, and conduct- 
ing her ſlowly round the table to Seibold. 
The latter ſtood bluſhing, and Emilia, with 
tears in her.eyes, ſtepped towards him. Se- 
= veral times ſhe attempted to ſpeak, but was 
nvnable to utter a fingle word. A general 
. filence prevailed in the dining-room, and 
the eyes of the whole company were fixed 
on her and Seibold. 
Emilia, at length, ſaid ſoftly, Dear: Sei- 
bold, I am indebted to you for my lite. 
With thefe words ſhe drew from her finger 
2 plain gold ring: Take this, continued 
he, as a pledge of my gratitude, and, preſſ. 
ing her lips to his mouth, added, Take this 
kifs as a pledge of my love. Seibold wiſh- 
ed to interrupt her Suffer me to finiſh my 
| giſcourſe, reſumed ſne; I have a few words. 
more to ſay—You have long loved me 
Hiherto I doubted it; z but this day you 
1 N have 
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have given zroofs of its 3 I, on my part, xy, 
have loved you ever ſince I firſt began to TA 
be confcious of my own ſenſations. 
The major. ſtill kept nodding with his 
head, while Mrs. Halden liſtened witli. 

much attention and in great pain. Emilia: 
continued: We both concealed our. paſſion, 
and waited till that right. which my parents 
and relations have over me ſhould devolve 
te you. That has taken place to-day. 

Without you I ſhould have been no more 
IL belong. now to you to you alone—and: 
for ever. Accept my heart and my hand. 
I beg of you; give me yours in return, and 
 Iſhall-be what . ching through 7 
you alone. 

The reader may eaſily gueſs what chang 
| vas effected in every face around the table 
by this addreſs. The major gave over 
nodding— This may be a fatal tale, ſaid he, 
and returned ſlowly to his, ſeat. : 

Mrs, Halden ſtarted up and flew. to her 
| daughter, Dear mother, ſaid Emilia ſoftly. 
A dut 
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dot! in 4 firm and derifve tone, be eaſy. for 
# moment until you hear perfectly what TI 
mean. Then turning to Seibold: I know 
well, ſaid the, that you are capable of re- 
turning again to your former wandering 
Kfe, and, as yon ſaid, with your ſhadow.” 
That is perfectly right ! But hear now what 
Fam capable of, and what have firmly re- 
folved ! If you leave Sollingen J ſhall leave 
. Moorberg, and follow you as your ſhadow. | 
Nothing ſhall ſtop me—I— 
Child, cried the mother, in a "FIG 
we muſt confine you—Go out of the din- 
ing room this moment !—and with theſe 
words laid hold of her daughter's hand. 
My dear uncle, cried Emilia aloud, 
have pity on your child! I defire nothing 
farther than to be ſuffered to finiſh what 1 
have to . | 
The major ſtarted - up with a gloomy | 
look, and flew to Emilia - - - - I hope, 
brother, ſaid Mrs. Halden in ſome warmth, 


| that you will not incite a child againſt her 
mother! 4 


F 


9 Fo do's Go out of the &iniog: room 
this maeht. continued ſhe to Emilia, this 
moment! 
The major looked at Emilia wich as 
furious a countenance as that of her mo- 
ther, while large drops of ſweat poured 
down over his forehead. The Almighty 
God, cried he, alone knows what is here 
proper! Tell me, Seibold, what I ſhould do. 

Seibold ſtood filent and pale as death. Mrs, 

Halden dragged Emilia to the door. Emi- 
lia diſengaged herſelf, and the young cour- 
tier ſtarting up went towards her. Do you 
ſit down again, Mr. Jackanapes, cried the 
major. You ought to have exerted your- 
felf two hours ago, when your ſiſter was ly- 
ing in the water! While Hennig is fo Weng 
JOU» = = 

The honour of our — -->- - faid the 
young courtier = = - 

When ſhe was lying in the water, con- 
tinued the major, you ſtood gaping like an 
ape, Sit down! You'll never do much on 

| dry 
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ary EY But ſpeak, brother Toffel—yow 


are a father. The major's love for Emilia, 


who was ſtill pale, and who ſtill kept con- 
tending with her mother for leave to ſpeak 
three words, at length pr evailed—He tore 
open his uniform, and exclaimed, Deareſt 
fiſter, in the name of God, you may be the 
cauſe of the child's death ! There you all 
fit as if nailed to your chairs, while I am 
obliged to exert myſelf alone. His trouble 
and vexation increaſed ſo much and ſo 
| ſpeedily, that he drew his ſabre, and ex- 
claimed, half frantic, and with tears in his 
eyes, Almighty God 1 I could - - Here 
all the ladies ſcreamed out, and ſtarted up 
from their ſeats. Mrs. Halden fuddenly | 
quitted Emilia, clapped her hands, and 
cried out in a tone capable of exciting 
pity, Merctful God! what an unfortunate 
mother! Emilia heard this lamentable ex- 
clamation, and nature: aſſerted her right. 
She fell down on her knees, and with a wild 
look and an afflicted tone ſaid, Forgive ma, 
1 dear 
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he perceived it; the major contracted and 


(63 ). 


dear mother ! I ſhall'go.—With theſe words 


ſhe hurried from the dining-room, and dif- 


appeared in an inſtant, 


This ſcene was diſtreſsful and affecting 
beyond all defcription. Hennig had. re- 


| clined his head on the table, and remained 


in that poſture ſobbing; the father ſat as 
pale as death; lady Louiſa trembled like an 


aſpen leaf; the count was ſo confuſed that 


he poured half a bottle of wine into his 
glaſs, ſo that it ran all over the table before 


relaxed his eye-brows with indeſcribable. 


velocity; Mrs. Halden cried through 


ſhame and vexation z and Seibold oe 


motionleſs like a ſtatue. | 


The young courtier Aipped behind the | 


major to Seibold, and, frantic with anger, 


faid to bim, though with ſome degree of 


ſoftneſs, Find the way to the door, Mr. Tu- 


tor, if you pleaſe]! The major overheard 
him, Whom do you call Mr, Tutor, jacka- 


_ napes? The man who has ſaved your ſiſter's 
He? Gracious God! had it not been ſor 


that 
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that man, ibi houſe would bans been 3 


© houſe of mourning—a charnel-houſe. It 


is little better till: Come along, Seibold 
Hennig, you muſt ſaddle the horſes—Come 


along, dear Seibold! Were ſhe my daughter, 
dy the living God this day ſhould be her 
. wedding-day | He who has lain in the wa- 


ter with a young girl, a hair-breadth from 


a mill-wheel and from death, ought to 


have a right to lie with her in bed. And 
that Emmy's love ſhould have been 
fo ſudden I can eaſily comprehend ; for the 
eaſe was the ſame with me in regard to the 
ſaviour of my life Hannah. 

If ſhe were your daughter, ind Mrs. 


Halden, you might do as you thought pro- 


per. But Fwill not bring W upon 


my family. 


Diſgrace all the devils in bell ! Nane | 


the major. He then ran to the window, 


and called out with a loud voice, The 
horſes | The whole houſe. was now in con- 
fuſion; the gueſts ſlipped away one after 
the other, and made what haſte they could 

| | 0 


5 ͤ 
to get into their carriages . the major con- 
ducted Seibold, who was ſo perlexed that 
he ſcarcely knew what he was doing, with 


every conſoling mark of attention down the 


ſteps, and helped him to mount his horſe; 
the whole company departed either on 


| horſeback or in carriages. Lady Louifa 
ſaid on the bridge, Here it was! I would 


have given Emilia to him It is an in- 
tricate caſe, replied the count No, added 
the old couſin, the mother was right; elſe, 


- 6 people had the misfortune to fall into the 
water, we ſhould be all come of plebeians. 


The reader may here accuſe me of carry- 
mg matters too far, and think it unnatural 
that a young timid girl ſhould venture to 


purſue fo bold a ſtep—but ſtill this ſtep 


was exceedingly natural, 
When Hennig had put up the horſes he 
went. to Emilia's bed-chamber, where he 


found her again dreſſed and fitting in an 


arm-chair. He expreſſed his joy at ſeeing. 


ber ſo much recovered, ſat down by her, 


and remained with her for ſome time 
| 8 Now 
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Now it has ſo happened, ſaid he, laughing, 
jumping after you, is to me worth an 
the caſe with you and Seibold, and to-day 


every one might have ſeen it—Your. 


this union takes place, the major and I will 


no ſecret, My God, ſaid ſhe, does my 
Here words failed her, and ſhe bluſhed. 
rience, and we have eyes as well as other 


melancholy, and ſighed and panted for 
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chat this tumble of yours, and Seibold's 


eſtate. I have long remarked: what is 


mamma can no longer make any objection 
to you and Seibold being united. When 


again become young— But, Emmy, now is 
the time to exert yourſelf! | 

Emilia was aſtoniſhed to hear old Hen- 
nig ſpeak of her love as of a thing that was 


uncle then know that - - that 
Ay, replied Hennig, we have had expe- 
people, Mr, Seibold wandered about ſo 
breath, juſt as the major when he was in 
love. And then the jump after you to-day} | 


Your mamma now dare not make the 


ſmalleſt objection; for parents cannot re- 
W 


„„ 
ſuſe a daughter to ihe man who has ſaved 
her life. In ſuch danger, what is the uſe 
of nobility or any thing of the like kind? 
It may be ſaid, in ſuch caſes, Is not life more 
than the body, and the body more than 
a patent of nobility? Look at the birds— 
No- nobility there is out of the queſtion. 

Emilia confe ſſed to the old faithful huſ- 
far, that ſhe would be excedingly happy if 
the could be Seibold's wife. 

Have you told Seibold ſo already ? re- 
plied Hennig, overjoyed. Emilia ſhook 
her head No continued Hennig: and it 
immediately occurred to him, that his 
maſter's ſucceſs with Hannah had been 
owing to expedition. Go then, this mo- 
ment, miſs Emmy, and tell him! added he. 
Dear Hennig, replied Emilia after a 
ſhort pauſe, that would be improper—l > 
vill conſider a little. 

Hennig here contracted his eye. bros 
into a frown—lmproper ! And conſider 
too! The devil! Did Seibold then conſi - 
der when you tumbled into the water? You 


fell, 
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fell; and he plunged- after uae 
Ay, miſs Emmy ! had he conſidered only 
one moment, you would not have been here 
to be fo unthankful as to wiſh to- conſider, 
Improper! Only ſee now! My heart and 
” whole body, ſaid the mayor, belong to him 
who ſaved my life. It us certainly impro- 
per that a major ſhould kiſs a groom ; but 
your uncle does it though, without conſider. 
ing, and he would do it if we were both 
ſtanding before the king. No, Emmy, | 
were I in your place, I would go into the 
dining- room, and ſay, in the preſence of 
then? all, that I loved Seibold, and that I 
would be his wife. Your mamma will 
make no objection ; for to-day ſhe muſt 
hold her abuſive tongue; but to-morrow, 
perhaps, ſhe will not remember that Sei- 
bold faved her Emmy from the water 
And then the major is there —He will in- 
ſtantly ſay Amen! Take care, if you once 
begin to heſitate, alt will be loſt. And it 
is faid in the Bible: He who confelles me 
before men—Then Mr. Seibold will ſee 
| 5: oy” how 


1 
how much you love him! Them every 
thing will be right, and Emmy will be a 
bride—Huzza! No, Emmy, you mult x not 
fit there any longer! — 

Hennig's ideas produced a very power- 
ful effect on Emilia. She found ſomething 
great and exalted in ſuch a flep, and ſhe 
beſides thought, The old man 1s not wrong 
my mother will be overcome—and my 
uncle is there, Who knows what may be 
done? 5 

The reader 1 recolle&t as; that the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſations of gratitude, of love, 
and 971 joy for her deliverance, were ſtill 
alive and active in her heart. She was, as 
it were, exalted above herſelf, and ſtarting 
up ſaid, in a folemn tone: Yes—l will, 
Hennig accompanied her to the dining- 
room door, which he ſhut after her, and 
ſaid, laughing: I have opened the door of 
heaven for my old maſter. He now liſ- 
tened Every thing was at firſt quiet, and 
then he heard a noiſe. Aha! thought he, 
they are already wiſhing them joy. He 

| was 


6 
was juſt on the point of opening the 
dcor and exclaiming, according to Cul. | 
tom, Huzza! but he at length reflected chat 
he was not at Sollingen. | Had he come 
out with his huzza, he would have excited 
no little aſtoniſhment in the dining- room 


for it was juſt at the moment when the 
major had drawn his ſabre. Not long 
after, Emilia, with a pale countenance, 
and her eyes bedewed with tears, returned 
from the dining · room, hurried to her cham- 
ber, and ſaid, ſobbing: Unfortunate girl! 
Ah! why did he fave me Hennig ſtole 
ſoftly down the ſteps to the ble, where 
he heard the major call out “ the horſes !”, 
and now he knew for a certainty that t A 
whole plan had miſcarried. 

While they were on their way back to 
Sollingen, Hennig always kept at the diſ. 
tance of fifty paces behind the major, and 
did not betray, by a ſingle ſyllable, that he 
bad had the leaſt hand in the buſineſs, 
 Emilia's brother conſidered plans by which 


he might _r his beloved tutor in eas 
- of 
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of his ſiſter, and an clopement ue to 
him to be the eaſieſt, The major fat care- 
leſsly on horſeback, and began to reflect 
who had moſt right in this affair—his ſer- 1 
vant or the mother. He revolved the mat- 1 
ter over and over in his mind; but ſtill the Þ 

queſtion ſeemed inexplicable. That the 
daughter could not give away her hand 
without the conſent of her parents, appeared 
to him certain. But with the heart, ſaid 
he, the caſe is otherwiſe; for that is gone 
before one is aware! and even when one 
thinks daily with reſpect on the fifth 
command. I have myſelf experienced it. 
But the heart without the band! Hem ! 
Tbat is a ſerious matter. He put ſpurs to 
his horſe, and the animal made a ſpring. 
Halt! cried he aloud, thou ſhalt not have ? 
the pu. But the learned ought to have 
them and the whip too, becauſe they have 
not explained this point. To whom the 
heart belongs the hand belongs: that is 
right. But ſee now their damned tricks 
It is right alſo, when reverſed: To whom 
| _ the” 
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[The hand belongs the heart belongs. Now, 
Emilia's heart belongs to Seibold, and he 


has honourably deſerved it; her hand be- 


longs to him alſo, if we follow the Bible. 


But then comes the mother: ſhe exclaims, 


Her hand belongs to me; and in that ſhe is 
right. What muſt an honeſt man then do? 
1 love Seibold, and I ſhould dance for; Joy 
were he my nephew. With regard to no- 
bility, that in this caſe is all folly ; for he 
dragged her from the water as the princeſs 


of Egypt did Moſes. Yes, truly—There 


he is great enough. Moſes became her 


ſon, and, had ſhe been younger, who knows 
what might have been done? Moſes's 


parents durſt not have ſaid nay, even though 


the was a heathen. What trouble a man 


has in this world! Here I muſt be tor - 
mented with thinking, as if I wiſhed to 
have Emilia myſelf. But this, after all, in 
my opinion, is one of thoſe caſes which one 


had better leave to God Almighty, and 


where one ought to thank him 3 we 9 5 


out of it with honour. 


Amidſt 


4n) 


Amid uch reflections, the major, with: © 
| his company, returned home. He now. ; 
laid the whole affair before Hannah, Who : 
having conſidered it over and over, and 
_ obſerving the mayor's uneaſineſs, agreed 

with him in opinion that it muſt be left to 
God. She, however, thought privately. 
with herſelf, inſtead of God to Seibold. 
The major, alſo, when undreſſing, talked. 
over the buſineſs with Hennig ; and the. 
latter confeſſed his guilt. Old man, faid 
the major, ſtretching out his hand to him, 
you have undoubtedly been guilty of a 
fooliſh trick! Yes, replied Hennig, be- 
cauſe 1 had to do with fooliſh people. 
Were they not ſo, we ſhould now ſee. 
whether they would not fay : Hennig be- 
gins all his plans with judgment! Think 
only on the lady majoreſs. The caſe was 
even ſo with other people. 3 
That is true, ſaid the major, and your 
intention was good — But tell me, Hennig 
Here the major explained the whole 
affair. according to his own manner, and. 
vo, II. 2 expounded 
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expounded to him the fifth command - 2 


ment. 
Why, replied eons: with emotion 


why, I would aſk, muſt children obey 


their parents? Is it becauſe they receive 


Hife and ſo many good things from them? 


Nov, Emmy received life from her mo- 


ther, and muſt therefore obey her. But, 


to- day, the received life alſo from Seibold; 


and ſhould ſhe not, therefore, obey him? 
And has ſhe not been almoſt entirely edu- 
cated by Seibold? And is ſhe not indebted 


to him for that goodneſs which makes us 
all love her? Yes, it is a queſtion who has 
done her molt good—her mother or Sei- 


bold. For that reaſon, I tell you, ſhe owes 
as much obedience to Seibold as to her 


mother. 


This did not convince the major, and he 
ſoon ſaw how much theſe principles might 


be abuſed. No, no, Hennig, ſaid he, 
the connection between parents and chil- 


| dren is ſacred. One may haul a hundred 


| perſons out of the water without having x 
| much 


ex) 


wich tove for them. Were the cafe here 
the ſame as with parental love, premiums 
would certainly not be paid” to thoſe whe 
fave a fellow- creature. - Parental, love is 
more ſacred. This I can never be per- 
ſuaded to diſbelieve, though I cannot ex- 


actly tell the reaſon, It ſtands in the _— 


and here in the breaſt. 
. And why does it ſand alſo in the Bible, 


_ faid Hennig, that a man ſhall leave father 


and mother and cleave to his wife ? This 


muſt be ſtill more ſacred! And this ſtands 
in the breaſt alſo. You yourſelf have felt 


x, Had your father been alive and made 


any objection -I ſhould have liked to 
ſee what you would have done. 


My father would have made no objece 


don Hennig. But had that been the 


caſe, I ſhould have obeyed, or 


Les, I do not rightly know what I ſhould 
have done. The fifth command would 


have ſtood in my way, —It is far worſe, 


| look ye, to be diſobedient to parents, 
khan co kill a man. In that command 


there 
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there is ſomething ſacred; and he who 
does not honour his parents is of no uſe 
1 in the world. 
Hem! replied Hennig—But wich Em- 
my and Seibold the caſe here is quite dif- 
Rant, let you ſay what you pleaſe. 
That is true, returned the major: and 
look ye, I would give one of my fingers 
if they could both be happy! I would 
cry with Seibold and Emilia to my dying 
day; and if I ſhould never have another 
happy hour in my life, I will not make a: 
hole in the fifth command. If the mother 
is wrong, ſhe muſt one day anſwer. to God 
for it. I have nothing to do with the buſi- 
neſs, as long as I do not know who is in 
the right. I ſhall give good. advice, and 
that will be ſufficient, - | | 
Wben Hennig was gone, the major be- 
gan to think of his own daughter. What 
if the girl, ſaid he to himſelf, ſhould one 
day think proper to give her heart to ano- 
ther than to Hennig ? Death and deſtruc- 
tion! The mother is certainly right ; ; for 
8 bh Sed that 


(ny 


that I would not ſuffer were ſhe even paler 
than Emilia. Or if Hennig ſhould take | 
ſome ſingular whim, and fix his affections 
upon another—l would yes But if ſhe 
alſo ſhould fall into the water, and if a 
| handſome reſpectable man ſhould ſpring in 
after her and drag her out! The devil! 
That would be a fooliſh busse he ma- 
jor here haſtened to his wife, and ſaid: Hark, 
ye, my dear Hannah, never ſuffer the little 
girl to go near the water, except when 
Hennig is wich her! A thought has juſt 
ſtruck me. Tell me, I pray, how do, 
Hennig and Hannah behave to each. 
. 5 | 
The major 8 lady had a very frail | 
account to give of their love to each other. 
Hennig, ſaid ſhe, is very much attached to 
the tis girl, and Hannah has a fincgre. 


l affection for her brother. At preſent ſhe 

5 is ſtill a child; but let her be a little bigger, 
my dear Fred, and every thing will ſuc- 

F ceed according to your with. The girl, 

r 

1 grows as beautiful as an angel; and Sei- 


„ 
bold thinks that neither her head nor her 
heart will be deficient. 

Poor Seibold! faid the major, 1 wiſh he 
would repeat theſe words! When he has 
enjoyed his ſleep, I will talk to him again 
like a man. The major went to bed very 
uneaſy, and was ſo much oppreſſed with 
care and grief, that he could not ſhut his 
eyes till midnight. 

Next morning the major received a letter 
from Emilia, with the following words 
written on the cover: © Dear uncle, read 
this letter to Seibold; it contains the de - 
te mination of his and my fate. Once 

more, dear uncle, I requeſt you will read 
it to him, and the ſooner you. do ſo the 
better.” 
The major went to Seibold, who re- 
_ ceived him with a hearty ſqueeze of the 
hand. I have here a letter from Emilia, 
ſaid the major, which I will read to you. 
Bur firſt bolt the door, that we may de- 
liberate together without interruption, as 


men and n friends. We ſhall hear what 
2 advice 


F E 


ſeal and began to read: 


deen able to collect ia the courſe of a fleep- 


miſs Emilia, muttered the major. 


known! it for ſome time.” 


And the latter replied, Unfortunately it is. 


faid > Is this. true allo ? 


what I ſay proceeds from the bottom of my 
ſoul. Nothing ſhall ever alter my reſolu- 
mon. This I affure you of, by chat mo- 


0 


Advice che 1 has to give on the preſent 
occaſion. The major then broke open. the 


& [write this letter to you, dear Seibold, 
not in tears, not amidſt the perplexing 
tumult of paſſion 3 but with all the tran- 
quillity and reflection which my beart has 


leſs night.“ 
More people love had a fleepleſ night, 


« T have long loved you; and you have 


The major looked at Seibold in ſuch a 
manner as if he wiſhed to aſk : Is this true? 


„Lou alſo entertained an — for 
mel can no longer doubt it.” 


Seibold ſtood fighing ; and the major 


I have not much to ſay to you; bur 
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( 80 * 
ment when 1 returned to life and ſaw vou 
kneeling at my bed! I can think of no 
moment in my whole life that can be more 
facred, unleſs I ſhould ſome day ſee you 
dying in my arms, I kneeling by your bed, 


and vou aſſuring me that 1 had rendered 


you happy.” 
Here the major ſhook his head with great 


violence, wiped his eyes, and coughed 


away a tear which had juft burſt forth. 

* have maturely conſidered the extent 
of my filial duty, and I am every moment 
ready to plunge into eternity without ſhud- 


.dering.” 
Now, Emmy, ſaid the major, God grant 
that thou mayeſt be able! © 5 


« Had I to chooſe between my own 
3 and that of my mother, I would, 
ſacrifice my own without the leaft heſita- 
tion.” | 

Right Bravo! collilimed the major. 
1 wiſh the mother ſaw this letter! 

would give my hand, without a ſigh, 


to a man 1 did not love, could 1 by*theſe 
means 


( 940 dy 


 . 


my mind is at peace.” _ | 
And I allo, God be praiſed ! ſaid che 
major. 

But ought I to ſacrifice my nevi 
merely that 1 may not wound a wretched 
prejudice of my parents ? To require 
this, would be requiring that children 
ſhould be ſold as ſlaves to folly and vice. 
No, at this nature revolts - - - You, per- 
baps, will be of a different opinion. But 
prove to me that my mother has a right to 
demand ſuch a ſacrifice from me, and I 
will inſtantly give my hand to profidens | 
Selenberg, for whom ſhe intends it.“ 
All the devils in hell ! cried the major, x 

| ftarting up—Seibold, you muſt mount your 

| horſe and run away with the girl | There 
ſhe is right. No, here the fifth command | 
ceaſes, and all other commands to0—Se- : 
lenberg? Compared with that profligate, 
Judas and Cain were ſaints . A fellow as 
dry and withered as if he had hung a whole 
as on a gibbet! Vou do not know the 
EE . 5 fellow, 


Lo 


means ſave my. mother. This I kr v and” 1 


7, iy ) ; 


EE nde, dear Seibold. He ſnivels throught 
the noſe as if the bridge of it were gone. 
He is a ſcoffer at religion, and a tormentor- 
of men—4 real Pontius Pilate, who waſhes 
his hands, and is guilty of every kind of: 
; of | wickedneſs What? Shall the girl be 
1 1 facrificed to him? You muſt talk to her, 
_ Scibold. Are children then bound to 
obey parents who place them in the burn-. 
ing arms of Moloch, as we ſee in the prints 
of the Bible? for ſuch a Moloch is Se- 
lenberg bodily. | 
Seibold had courage to: > the 
major to be again compoſed. No, ex- 
claimed the latter, this would-be behaving. 
to children as badly as the nobility in Livo. 
nia behave to their poor vaſlals—and even. 
ſtill worſe ; for the empreſs has forbidden: 
that the poor people there ſhall.bs any more 
fold like cattle.—To Selenberg? God 
preſerve us! That would be as bad as in 
Turkey ! - - But we muſt ſee what the 
poor ſufferer ſays farther. 


1 105, my mother deſtines my hand for 
that 


manner of a mother ?: He then threw the 


chat contemptible man. 0 Seibold! whay 
I do is for ſelf-defence.” 5 
That it is, cried the major; and if ſhe: 
had fallen; on the mill-wheel, that would 
have been ſelf-defence alſo! 5 
ee might offer myſelf and my hand to aw | 
firſt honeſt farmer I ſhould meet, to avoid 
the miſery which awaits me in an union with 
that. worthleſs man. I could ſaerifice my 
happineſs—but-my virtue, my ſentiments. 
of:morality : Theſe mutt be loſt if I be- 
come the wife. of that wretch; and ſuch a 
facrifice even God himſelf cannot. certainly 
deſire.“ ä | 
Merciful God! endliche the major, 
muſt:a daughter be obliged to ſpeak i in this- 


letter on the table. And Emmy, added he, 
is not the only one who has occaſion to 

make ſuch complaints: Merciful God! It 
is a great misfortune, Seibold, that parents, 
in marrying their children, think of no- 
thing but the money- bag; ; à title, a large | 
income, and then at moſt. a. fair name. 
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married to her, that I muſt have now been 


© 24 ) 

: This i is all that i is taken into "conſideration ; ; 
and few ever care what becomes of the vir- 
tue, or, as Emmy expreſſes it, the moral 
ſentiments, of the young creature whom 


they thus diſpoſe of. Now, look ye, my 
ſiſter · in- law is not exactly ſo wicked as you 
may think; but totally ignorant of every 
thing that regards eternity. Very luckily 

my brother's diſpoſition was ſuited to hers ; 
ſhe has not rendered him worſe. Do you 
think, if I had had the misfortune to be 


a devil in wickedneſs, paſſion, and hatred 
to mankind? But no one reflects on o this 

No we will read on. 
41 requeſt you you to whom J am in- 
debted for the greater part of my virtues 
 —to preſerve theſe virtues for me alſo, and 

to deliver me from the abyſs of deſpair 
into which my mother and my brother 1 in- 
tend to plunge me. 8 
All the devils in hell! cried the "IG 
Her brother! She means the young cour - 
: tier, | AY 1 ſhall anſwer to God, if he once 
comes 


(8 ) 
comes a my ſabre, III ſoon drive 5 
match · making from his thoughts. 


« If you ſtill perſiſt in your obſtinacy, 1 | 


feel, with tears in my eyes and my heart, that 
you would have done well yeſterday had you 
abandoned me to the mercy of the ſtream. 
1 ſwear to my uncle, to you, the man in 
whoſe hands are placed my happineſs, my 
life and my virtues, to attach myſelf to you, 
and not to ſuffer you to throw yourſelf on 
the wide world as you propoſe. On the 
other hand, I promiſe to remain tranquil 
and to await my fate, and—when you can 
convince me that it is my duty to reſign 
te happineſs of my life for the ſake of a 
Prejudice—to give my hand to the firſt per- 

ſon I meet, provided he be an honeſt 
man.“ | 
There is a letter! ſaid the major, which 
ought to be printed, with a dedication to 
all mothers. But what is it ſhe writes there 
of your throwing yourſelf on the wide 
world? You will do no ſuch thing! No! 
—Tam fully convinced that you will re- 
main 


8) 
main like an honeſt man, and do what is 
your duty; and lie in wait to ſee whether 
my ſiſter-in-law. will: not in the end be 
obliged to ſurrender. 5 

Lie in wait, major? ſaid Seibold. Nou 
did not ſpeak that from your heart! When 
it is my duty to go? 
Duty! And the pocr man ſprung vo- 

luntarily from the bridge ?: Lie in wait! 
That truly is a blackguard word. Yes, a 
man is often drilled ſo long, till he is obliged 
do turn out: ſomething at laſt! - - But i it: 
ſhould be conſiſtent with: your conſcience 
that Emmy be. your wife — hat then ?— 
Speak., 

Then? O! I ſhould wok of expiring 
under ſuch a: load -of e neſts 
mine! O. God !: | 
It. is ſettled, my dear ſriend, ſed 
the major. embracing Seibold. I; however, 
do nat yet know. how we ſhall reconcile it 
to our conſciences—But ſome means will 
occur My dear Seibold, you muſt, there-- 


fore, . ſtay here at Sollingen.. 
Aſier 


( 87) 
After much entreaty, Seibold promiſed. 
with a hearty ſhake of the hand. The 


major then ordered his charger to be ſad- 


dled, and rode over to Moorberg on a full. 
gallop, becauſe he was anxious to know: 
whether any hurt had befallen Emilia. 

The major indeed found, that ſhe had; 


not been ſo badly treated as one might have 


expected, conſidering the character of here 
family. The mother had fallen into a vio- 


lent paſſion when. ſhe found the dining 


room empty. She, however, only retired; 
to her own chamber, and wept bitterly. 


| through . ſhame and vexation. Her-bufs. 


band alſo had ſtolen to his room to be out: 


of the way of his wife, and to teach one of: 


his bullfinches a new ſong. But the poiſon 


 of:gall and bitterneſs continued to ferment: 


in the breaſt of the young courtier. 5 
He clapped his hands together. with great 
violence, and. exclaimed, 1 wiſh that mad- 
man had done - - -- - What:does it concern 
me ?: But the voice of ſcandal, which cannot 
be ſilenced !' The court will certainly hear 
= | | of 
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of this ridiculous affair, and I ſhall be ex- 
Poſed to univerſa} laughter. I wiſh the 


devil would fetch that wicked major with 


his cavalcade ! It would ſeem that ſome 


evil genius is continually throwing him in 


the way to produce miſchief. He con- 
fidered therefore a few minutes what was to 
be done, to check, if poſſible, the tongue 


of ſcandal, and then went to his mother. 
As ſoon as the latter found that ſhe had 


got a perſon with whom ſhe could con- 
verſe, ſhe gave full vent to her rage againſt 
Emilia, the major, and Seibold. She then 


ſtarted up, and attempted to go to her 
daughter. Charles ſtopped her. Dear 
mamma, ſaid he, we have cauſe to lament 


that Emilia, and others of the like ſtamp, 


always blindly follow the impulſe of their 
ſenſations. At preſent you are in too vio- 
lent a paſſion, dear mamma, and would 


commit ſome outrage againſt Emilia 
if you go near her. She then would be 


_ exaſperated, and, through obſtinacy, refuſe 


to do what you wiſh. What uſe 1s there 
of 


(%) 


of making a noiſe ? Nothing—but to give. 
the ſervants a ſubject of converſation with 
the neighbours. We muſt truly be on our 
guard againſt the voice of ſcandal. Do 
you imagine that Selenberg would marry 
a fool, who had been confined: in order 
that ſhe might not run away with a common 
3 ? She will not run away, I engage for 
—The mother ſuffered herſelf to be 
OE by theſe arguments, and then con- 
ſidered with Charles, in what manner it 
would be neceſſary to behave towards Emi- 
lia to induce her to beſtow her hand upon 
Selenberg. 
There can ſcarcely be a more contemp- 

tible character than this ſame preſident 
Selenberg. Poſſeſſing a ſanguine tem- 
perament, he had been corrupted at an 
early period of life, and ſoon became a 
moſt abandoned voluptuary. Having tra- 
velled through France and Italy, where he 
exhauſted the laſt powers of his body, and 
the laſt remains of moral ſentiment, he re- 
e back like a walking ſkeleton. He 
was 


168 


was not deftitite of abilities, at had 4 
certain engaging manner in his behaviour. 
For this reafon he: was. much beloved at 
court, eſpecially asche had immenſe riches, 
which he acquired by legacies, and could 
give public er with gat taſte and mag- 
nificence. When abroad, he was always 
cheerful, and could baniſh-all that ſourneſs 
of difpoſition. which aroſe from his bodily 
infirmities. He had all the accomplith- 
ments of the great world—civility, polite- 
neſs, and taſte ; but not one of the virtues, 
which he conſidered as very ridiculous; 
- and only one vice, which was—voluptuouſ- 
nels, This paſſion ruled over him with 
fuch imperious ſway, that to gratify it he 
ſacrificed every thing elſe in the world. In 
other reſpects he was exceedingly harm- 
leſs, and did injury to no one, except when 
pleaſure came in the way; and then, indeed, 
he could become a tiger. 
This man had iſeen Emilia at Moorberg ; : 
and her roſy complexion, her ſlender ele- 
gant figure, her languiſhing dark ſparkling 
eyes, 


6929 

EY eyes, | and in particular her i implicity, ex- 
_ cited in the enervated voluptuary the vi- 
ogy gorous ſenſations of youth. His eyes fol- 
TO lowed every ſtep and every movement of 
0 de beautcous maid. He addreſſed her 
wa with the moſt refined flattery, and yet ſhe 
ſcarcely took notice of him. This neglect, 
els. 5 NE i 

* however, was a ſtronger ſtimulus to bis de- 
h fires; and he could not reſolve to give up 
> his hopes, as he had already found ſo many 
He women liſten to his propoſals, or had ſe- 
bo duced them in the courſe of time. This 
. wretched voluptuary did not underſtand 
h that the languiſhment in Emilia's dark 

| ſparkling eyes might be ſomething -elfe 
e | ; „„ 

5 than the languiſhment of impure paſſion; 
% and he deceived himſelf, as he had often 
f done before, without having yet been con- 

vinced that there was any ſuch thing in the 

: world as innocence and purity of ſoul. _ 
: Emilia, however, began to ſhun his 
y company, becauſe ſhe learned how diſſi- 
| pated he had been; but ſtill he was ſo little 

: maſter of himſelf, that he was. not. able to 

"3 1 ge 
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See up 1 plan. As ſoon as Sn ar- 
rived in the capital, Selenberg had culti- 
vated his acquaintance; and' with much 
artfulneſs induced him to believe that, by 
his intereſt, Emilia might obtain a place at 
court. His applications for that purpoſe 
did not ſucceed ; but he became ſtill more 
intimate with Charles, ſhewed him indeed 
very great civilities, and taught him in 
what manner he could ſecure himſelf from 
falling on the ſlippery ſtage of a court, 
With all this Selenberg did not advance 
one ſtep farther; and what Charles told 
him of Emilia's character gave him no 
hopes of being ever able to ſeduce her. 
He was thus obliged therefore to determine 
on a meaſure which he had long guarded 
* againſt as a piece of folly, He ſaid to 
Charles in the moſt natural manner poſſible, 
with great art, and after long preparation, 
I love your ſiſter, and requeſt your. inter- 
ceſſion, as my higheſt ambition will be to 
obtain the hand of that enchanting beauty. 
- , Charles gave no poſitive anſwer, becauſe 
i I . | he 
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he was already well acquainted with Emi- 


lia's averſion to Selenberg; but ſtill this 


declaration gave him great pleaſure. As 
he was a young man poſſeſſed of ſo much 
ambition, it was impoſſible that Emilia 
could be diſpoſed of in a manner more ad- 
vantageous to him; for Selenberg was 
rich, enjoyed rank as well as perſonal re- 


ſpect at court, and, on account of his fa- 
mily, had great influence throughout the 
whole country. Beſides, Emilia herſelf, 


thought he, will ſoon be ſenſible that a 
huſband like Selenberg will be the moſt 
agreeable—She can live with him as ſhe 
chooſes, | 

When he returned to Moorberg to be 
introduced to count Eſpenbruch, he com- 
municated to his mother Selenberg's de- 
claration, and explained to her all the ad- 
vantages which he might promiſe himſelf 
from Emilia's marriage with the preſident. 
Selenberg, ſaid Charles, has great influ- 


ence alſo over count Eſpenbruch Much 1 
tels than this would have been ſufficient to | 


gain 
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gain over the mother to his ade. Both 
nom conſulted in what manner Emilia 
could be induced to comply with their 
wiſhes, notwithſtanding her averſion to the 

| prefident.—Gracious God! would the ma- 
jor have exclaimed, had he heard this con- 
verſation; the mother well knows the aver- 
fion of her daughter, and yet - - - But ſo 
it goes in the world daily. 
It was reſolved that the beſt method 
would be, to gain over Emilia by degrees, 
and Charles had already begun to paint out 
to her the pleaſures of living in the capi. 
tal and at court. She indeed. ſcarcely 
paid any attention to what he ſaid; but 
this did not diſcourage him, and he ima- 
gined that, by repeating the ſame thing 
under new and. brighter colours, he ſhould 
at length obtain his end. His eyes, how- 
ever, were at once opened by che bold ſtep 
which Emilia had taken, He now found 
that there were great difficulties in her 
heart, but, at the ſame time, that there 


were means for removing them. A plan 
oh „ - 


8) 
was concerted with the mother, and Charles 
then went immediately to his ſiſter. 

Emilia was alarmed when ſhe ſaw her 
brother coming, becauſe ſhe ſuſpect ed that 
be was the meſſenger of very little good. 
He laid hold of her hand, and ſaid in a 
compaſſionate tone, I pity you, my dear 
Emilia. I am perfectly ſenſible that a 
young heart like yours may be eaſily led 
iato ſuch. agreeable errors; but, my dear 
| girl, do not take it ill—to attach a value 
publicly to ſuch a paſſion, which certainly 
no one at table except yourſelf, your lover, 
and at moſt your uncle, believed to be ſe- 
rious, was -was - - If 1 only knew, my 
dear Emilia, what induced you to declare 
publicly what you ought, without all doubt, 


d to have declared in private! for it is hardhy 
"- I poſſible you could believe that mamma 
P would ever conſent to ſuch a romantic 

d union as that. Seibold ſaved your life 

r 


Les But then you cannot employ that as 
any argument ; for, if the ſwine-herd here 
at Moorberg had drawn you from the wa- 

„ ter 
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ter- what would you ſay if he ſhould A ö 
your hand as his reward? It is evident, ö 
therefore, that on this circumſtance no right 
can be founded. I would have given 2 
thouſand crowns if 5 had held you 
tongue. 
4 Emilia made no dts to her brother, be · 
_ &auſe ſhe placed no confidence in him. You 
ii}. have now, continued he, made this diſ- 
agreeable buſineſs known to the public; 
and it is only ſuch a ſpeedy ſtep that can 
retrieve your good name, and render your 
mamma eaſy. Poor mamma! If you con- 
tinue in your reſolution it will be her death! 
—Her death? ſaid Emilia, turning in- 
ſtantly pale. Her death? My dear mo- 
ther! O Charles, 1 1 durſt ſee. her ?— 
Yes, my dear Emilia, replied he ſoftly, 
ſhe longs to ſee you. She is heart-broken, 
PI dear fiſter. Indeed you have not treated 
her with kindneſs)! Emilia here ſtarted up, 
burſting into tears, and requeſted him to 
conduct her to her mother. : 


Charles NING firſt to pre pare her for the 
Es interview; ; 3 


„ 


interview; : but ſhe ruſhed paſt 1 * to her 
mother's apartment, and he followed. Mrs. 
Halden was ſitting on a ſofa, with her face 
reclined on a pillow. Emilia threw herſelf 

at her feet; laid hold of her hand, and, 
while ſhe preſſed it to her lips, bathed it - , 
in a flood of tears. The ſenſations of ma- 


ternal love were awakened in Mrs. Halden 


with the moſt melting tenderneſs. She 


raiſed her face from the pillow, and looked 
at her daughter with eyes moiſtened by 
the pearly drops of ſenſibility. This poſ- 
ture, and this look, were ſo uncommon in 


the family, that both felt in a more affe&- 


ing manner what a mother is to a daughter; 
and what a daughter ought to be to a mo- 


ther. Ah, Emilia! ſaid the mother, while 


her words were interrupted by ſighs. Emi- 


la ſtretched out her hand to her, and re. 
plied: Dear mother, forgive me—l will do 


every thing you deſire yes, every thing. 
Every thing! ſaid Mrs. Halden, throw- 
ing her arms around Emilia, and preſſing 
her to her breaſt. This tender embrace, 

Wo 11, 3 1 Which 
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which Emilia did not expect, completed : 

the mother's triumph. At this ſacred mo- 

ment Emilia did not feel that ſhe was a 

daughter. Every thing! every thing! ex- 

claimed ſhe, that you deſire. 

* I now again acknowledge you for my 
daughter, ſaid Mrs. Halden. I deſire, 
then, that you will give your hand to pre- 

N ſident Selenberg. 

Emilia grew pale, and every limb of her 

body quivered with the moſt violent agita- 
tion. She turned round in deſpair, and 
raiſed her trembling hands towards heaven. 

Name any other man, dear mother, ſaid 

ſhe at laſt in a ſoft tone, I will accept of 

his hand—I will be miſerable becauſe you 
wiſh it—but name another man! 
Why will you not have Selenberg ? 
| aſked Mrs. Halden, while her countenance 
became as red as fire—Why ? Tell me 
185 reaſon. 
Becauſe he 1s a diffipated diſguſting man, 
replied Emilia. O! dear 0 I re- 
"queſt of you 


"Be 


s 
Be prudent, Emilia, returned Mrs. Hal- 
den. Selenberg is a man of diſtinction, 
much eſteemed by the court; he is poſſeſſed 
of great riches; and, on account of his 
family, has the beſt intereſt. He has been 
wild, I allow; but all young people are ſo- 
you will ſoon reform him. | 
Ah mother! ſaid Emilia, is your 8 
ter then deſtined to reform worthleſs men? 
Muſt I not be happy myſelf? | 
You will be happy, continued Mrs. 
Halden, if you marry Selenberg—You 
will be rich, honoured at court, and in a 
condition to aſſiſt Charles in his views. 
O dear mother, can I doubt to aſſiſt 
Charles? Am I not your child alſo? Have 
compaſſion upon me, for God's ſake ! 
All this is folly In one word, you muſt— 
your hand Charles has already n to 


Selenberg. 
Charles! ſaid Emilia, looking earneſtly 


at her brother. If he has a right to pro- 
miſe my hand, I have a right to refuſe it. 
mY ſhall never be my huſband 
8 „ 8 
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2 Þ bis you may 1 reſt aſſured of, mother; and 
ſo ſaying ſhe became as it were loſt. 
I hall find means to compel you, faid 
Mrs. Halden in a violent heat. . 
Emilia, ſaid Charles privately, I know 
that your love to Seibold ſtands in the way. 
But only take a ſhort view of the caſe. As 
the lady cf preſident Selenberg, you will 


no longer be accountable to any perſon for 


your words or actions; and bere you will 
never have permiſſion to ſee Seibold. 
O thoudeteſtable and abject wretch ! ex- 
claimed Emilia aloud, while her eyes 
ſparkled with anger and contempt. She 
then turned round abruptly to her mother, 
and ſaid in a haughty tone, Mother, I 
would not ſacrifice this bit of thread for 
the ſake of that pitiful boy (here ſhe tore 
away ſome of the bordering of her hand- 
kerchief). At preſent I will hear of no 
= Propoſal i in which that contemptible wretch 
there has any ſhare. Saying theſe words, 
| the walked out of the room with an air of 
indignation, The mother and ſon remained 
quite 


b 
quite thunderſtruck; and Charles, notwith- 
_ ſtanding all his policy, did not know that | 
be was caught i in the net of his own mean- 7, 


neſs,. 5 | 
| Emilia retired to her apartment, and 
Charles immediately followed her, 

As ſoon as he entered ths door, Emilia 
rung the bell, and her maid appeared. 
Emilia, ſaid Charles, I have ſomething to 
ſay to you alone. Emilia, without return- 
ing any anſwer, defired the maid to re- 
main. —She muſt . depart, exclaimed the 
young courtier with an angry counte- 
nance. And upon this the maid haſtened 
from the room, | 

Charles began to ſpeak ; but Emilia rock 
her harp and played. Emilia! cried Charles 
with ſome warmth, I adviſe you- ---! 
_ Emilia in an angry tone replied, My mo- 
ther hag made you maſter of my hand; but 
1 am determined to remain miſtreſs of my 
ears.—He was therefore at length obliged 
to leave the room, as*ſhe would Pay te at- 


tention to Wie be fac. 
F 3 „ | Mrs. 
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Mrs. Halden wiſhed to employ ſeverity, 
but Charles prevented her. Severity, ſaid 
he, will only ſerve to make her ſtill more 
obſtinate. Emilia was therefore left to her- 
ſelf; but ſtill ſhe was narrowly watched. In 
the night-time ſhe wrote that letter which 
the reader has already ſeen. Early in the 
morning, having obſerved a peaſant paſſing, 
"who had received ſome marks of kindneſs 
from her, ſhe threw the letter to him from 
a window, and defired him to carry it im- 
mediately to Sollingen. 

The major came over on a full gallop, 
and, as ſoon as he had alighted, haſtened up 
the ſteps to his ſiſter-in-law. - How does 
Emilia ? ſaid he, when he entered, while his 
_ clouded countenance ſeemed to portend a 
ſtorm, t 
The major was the only man of whom 
Charles and his mother were afraid. For a 
long time he had intereſted himſelf in every 
thing done at Moorberg, and he enjoyed 
in the family a kind of paternal reſpect. 


What he wiſhed, however, was not done; 
but 


( 2% 
but all dreaded bis open fincerity, which 
ſpared nobody. Dear mamma, ſaid 
Charles often to his mother, tell the ma- 
jor plainly, and in earneſt, that he has no 
buſineſs to interfere here Mrs. Halden 
frequently repeated the fame thing to her 
huſband, The chamberlain, in general, 
was obliged to do whatever his wife re- 
quired ; but on this occaſion he was diſobe- 
dient, and put her off with the following 
words: Tell that to the major yourſelf !— 
He was as much afraid of his brother as he 
was of his wife and Charles—Both the mo- 
ther and ſon clearly faw that Emilia would 


not be compelled to yield, as long as the 


major retained his conſideration 1 in the fa- 


mily. 


Emilia, replied Mrs, Halden to 0 ma- 
jor, is a fool, who has forgot the fifth 
commandment; and you will do a good 
thing, dear brother, if you will not con- 
firm her in her folly. My huſband and 1 
are her parents; and we know ourſelves 
how to manage our children. : 


| > © WS 
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Your huſband My brother? replied 
the major. God help bim ! He has ſuffer. 
ed the command to be wreſted from his 
hands, and certainly does not know in what 
manner Emilia ought to be treated ! Is Emi- 
lia in her apartment? 

Fes but I have forbidden her to re- 


ceive viſitors, 
I am no- viſitor am her father s bro. 


ther. 


True ! anſwered Mrs. Halden, but ſhe 
ſhall ſpeak to no one unleſs I am preſent 
—and with theſe words followed him. 
What I have to ſay to Emilia, returned 
the major, as he was going along, may, f for - 71 
- what I care, be printed. | 
As ſoon as the major entered Emilia 8 

apartment, ſhe flew to meet him with an 

exclamation of joy. My dear uncle! cried 
ſhe, and threw her arms around his neck. 

The major preſſed her to his. breaſt wich 8 

great pleaſure, as he ſaw her ſo well; but 

he was ſtill ſilent, becauſe he did not Know 
in what manner he ſhould begin to ſpeak 
to 


( 105 I 
to her in 1 the preſence of her mother. Mrs. : 
Halden never ſuſpected that the major 
knew of her plan in regard to Selenbergz © 
and ſaid in a ſneering manner: A pretty 


thing indeed, that an uncle ſhould take un- 
der his protection a diſobedient daughter ! 

Diſobedient! ſaid the major. What ad, 
yen call diſobedient ? 

Mrs. Halden was defirous of whe, to 
the major with as much condeſcenſion as 
poſſible, and therefore faid : Tou will cer- 
tainly not think it pretty. that Emilia, 
openly, and in a public company, ſhould 
offer herſelf to a man! ſhall expreſs my- 
ſelf in the ſofteſt terms to a man not of 
her rank, juſt as if ſne had been mad for a 

huſband ? FT 
Hem! faid the major, I do not think 
that pretty. I think it very indecent ; and 
1 thought ſo yeſterday : but I can readily 
comprehend how Emilia might ſuffer her-. 
ſelf to be overcome by gratitude, Yes—l 
think it indecent ; but, continued he with 

a loud voice, while his eyes {parkled with 
F. 7 fury 


wife? Shall ſhe droop before ſhe can ſay of 
any one minute of her life, I have enjoyed 
happineſs? Such 1s your intention with the 
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bey I think it helliſh, deviliſh, ad more 
than deviliſh, that you wiſh to unite the 
girl to that exhauſted ſkeleton, that rake 
Selenherg. What!—can you think of pro- 
poſing ſuch a young innocent, chaſte girl, 
and who—l will fay alſo—is deſerving of 
love, to a man whoſe blood is nothing but 
diabolical poiſon from the Pariſian brothels 
—and whoſe ſins ſeem perſonified in his 
| ſharp meagre countenance, his dead glaſſy 
eyes, and his pale withered ſkin ? Hell, 
death and the devil! Shall my poor neg- 
lected Emilia be a, widow before ſhe is a 


girl; and you abuſe her becauſe ſhe is in- 
clined to give her hand to a virtuous, pru- 
dent man—a man to whom ſhe is indebted 
for her life! - - Be compoſed, my dear 
Emilia. Rather than that you ſhould be 
the wife of Selenberg—l ſwear by my ſal- 
vation, I will ſtrike your, brother's good- 
—_— head from bis ſhoulders, and 

ſet 
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et fire to this den of robbery and murders. 
God knows, I never was an incendiary or a 


murderer in the land of an enemy, and yet 
they will here compel me to become both! 
Mrs. Halden was much more incenſed 


on account of the major*s knowing her plan 


and wiſhing to defeat it, than on account 


of his abuſive language. She puſhed Emi- 


lia forcibly from her, exclaiming, III 


make you remember! I'll teach you to 


talk ſo to your mother !— Emilia fell on 


rhe floor, rather becauſe the puſh was unex- 


pected than from the violence of it. The 


major raiſed her up. What! ſaid he, a 


little ſofter, becauſe Emilia had' excited' his 


cCompaſſion, ſhall the child not complain to 


her only friend? Shall ſhe not ſtretch out 
her arms for help, when her mother wiſhes: 
to ſacrifice her to Moloch ? Here the major 
kiſſed Emilia, and preſſed her to his breaſt;. 
His pity, however, was ſoon changed into 


the moſt violent paſſion, and he exclaim- 
al No: madam, you ſhall not behave 1]Þ 
Gt my father's grand=daughter.!. 14 


x 6. SH. Come, 
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Sede Emmy! The major then nid hold 

ol her hand; conducted her into the hall, 
and called from the window, Hennig, ſad- 
dle Vellow-dun ! Emilia, | "we r 80 1 
along with me. 

Mrs. Halden was ſenſible that every 
thing would be loſt, ſhould the major carry 
her daughter with him to Sollingen, She 
already faw, in imagination, Seibold united 
in marriage with Emilia. In the height of 
her vexation ſhe haſtened to her Kuſband's | 
apartment, and opening the door exclaim- 
ed, Come out and ſave your daughter !— 
The chamberlain, frightened almoſt out of 
his ſenſes by the dreadful looks of his wife, 

immediately ſtarted up, and aſked, Has 
another misfortune happened ?—Charles 
in the mean time arrived, and his mother 
made him almoſt frantic, by telling him 
the major's intention. Brother, cried the 
chamberlain, in a tone half entreating half 
| threatening, what is the meaning of all this 
in my houſe ?—In your houſe? Have you 
RI courage to ſpeak, Toffel ? If you are 
here 
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| here father and lord, tell me to whos do - 
your wife and your ſon wiſh to marry Emi- 
lia To marry her? replied the chamber- | 
lain—I know nothing at all of it. 4 

Shame upon you, Toffel! ſaid the major 

—That young man there wiſhes to barter 
away your daughter's hand, and yet you 
know nothing at all of it! Yes, yes—bar- 
ter it away to a profligate, for whom a 
ſtrumpet would be too good—to Selen- 


berg! You maſter in your own houſe? 
You are no better than a lodger, to whom 
that young man, by way of favour, allows 


one {mall apartment! - - Emilia ſhall 
8⁰ along with me to Sollingen. 

The young courtier here wiſhed to inter- 
fere: but his mother deſired him to hold 
bis tongue; for the major, with a furious 
countenance, had already ſtepped up to- 8 
wards him. Emilia might now have rode 
to Sollingen without any oppoſition; but [18 

| the approached her mother and ſaid, Dear - | 
mother, promiſe that vou will not fay a li! 
word more reſpecting. Selenberg, and 1 it | ö 

„ | wall 
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will remain here. Mrs. Halden promiſed; 
and Charles wiſhed to promiſe alſo. Peace, 
| young man! ſaid the major; you have no 
buſineſs to ſpeak here! and I would adviſe 
you to leave off match-making, otherwiſe 
I ſhall give you ſuch a drubbing that you 
ſhall not be able to walk nor to ſtand for a 
month. - 

Mrs. Halden 1 a virtue of neceſ- 
ſity, and embraced Emilia as the beſt means 
of quieting the major; and, indeed, on ſee- 
ing this, he immediately became calm. 
Soon after he converſed a few minutes with 
Emilia alone. They will not keep their 
word, Emilia, ſaid he. That I know, dear 
uncle, replied Emilia; but I will ſhew Sei- 
bold that I can diſcharge my duty, and that 
I am worthy of his love.The major then 
aſſured her that Seibold ſhould remain at 
Sollingen. He gave no encouragement to 
her hopes; but ſhe clearly ſaw that he was 
rather favourable than unfavourable to her 
love; and ſhe now rejoiced as much as if 
ſhe had been already a bride, The major, 


on 


7 ws: } - 
on taking leave, promiſed to come often to 
Moorberg, in order to enquire whether they 

kept their word. 
The major was exceedingly happy, be- 
cauſe he now found that no hurt had been 
done to Emilia; but her mother and Charles 
were, on the other hand, more diſpleaſed. 
Neither of them was yet able to compre- 
hend what objections the major and Emilia 
properly had to Selenberg, It was not 
out of hatred to the girl that they wiſhed 
her to marry the preſident, They both, in- 
deed, knew that he had been diſſipated, 
and that he had ſeduced innocent young 
women in the moſt infamous manner; but 
they thought ſuch trifles might be over- 
looked, as he was exceedingly rich; de- 
ſcended of a good family; and was a man 
of the world, who had great intereſt, and 
was much beloved at court. How could 
Emilia ever obtain a better huſband ? And 
yet the major wiſhed to deſtroy at once 
the whole of this excellent plan! The 
mother and the brother did not, however, 
2 abandon 
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tas dom the idea . being able to Win 


Emilia to conſent; but hey both ſaw that 


: they mult firſt contrive to get the hated 


major removed from having any thing to 
do with the buſineſs. Charles, therefore, 
deviſed a plan which he communicated to 
his mother to be put in execution. This 


plan was, that the chamberlain ſhould for- 


mally forbid the major from having any in- 
tercourſe with the family, and in a baughty 
and contemptuous tone. 

It was no eaſy matter to induce the 


chamberlain to purſue a ſtep of this kind. 
He loved his brother as much as he could 
poſſibly love any man in the world; and be- 
ſides, he had dropped a few words, from 
which one might have clearly obſerved that 
he did not conſider the major at bottom to 
bealtogether i in the wrong. Mrs. Halden, 
however, already knew in what manner 
ſhe ſhould proceed with her huſband. She 
. whined, cried, and ſcolded fo long, that he 


at length aſked her what was the matter, 


and the e replied by a whole ſtring of com- 


plaints 


„ 
plaints againſt her brother-in-law, 
vill ſoon bring me to my grave, ſaid ſhe; 


he alienates from me all mankind my chil- 
dren, and even my-huſband. Have I de- 


ſerved this at your band ?—The chamber- 
lain contradicted the aſſertion, that the 


major wiſhed to alienate his affections from 
her. She then began to cry and to com- 


plain louder, until he allowed that ſhe was 
right—but he added : The major will never 
be able to ſucceed. Mrs. Halden replied : 


He has ſucceeded already, elſe you would 
not ſuffer this Satan to torment me. What 


is it then you deſire of me, my dear? faid 
the chamberlain at length. Vou muſt 
write to him, replied ſhe, and tell him 
never more to approach Moorberg, and 


never again to call you brother. My dear, 


returned the chamberlain, that is impoſ- 
fible.—Mrs. Halden now cried, com- 


plained, railed, and ſcolded again ſo loud, 


that the bull-finches were ſilent, the tur- 
tle - doves crept together, and the canary- 
birds flew about in reſtleſs confuſion. As 
„ all 
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all this was of no avail, the, at dh 
ſtarted up and exclaimed: 1 could ſtrangle 
all theſe animals, for which you have more 

affection than you have for your wife! To 
ſave his darlings, the chamberlain ſaid, in 
great grief: My dear yes, yes—You are 
right; only tell me what I ſhall write.— 
Mrs. Halden here produced the form of a 
letter, which had been drawn up by Charles; 

| and the chamberlain ſat down and copied 
=_ it: but he fighed ſecretly over the barſh 

- expreſſions which he durſt not alter, be- 

3 cauſe his wife was logkiog over his ſhout. 

_ 

What the devil ! ſaid the major, when , 
he received the letter; from brother Toflel! 
This is a prodigy ! He read a few lines 
ſoftly. to bimſelf, and then ſaid aloud, half 
in anger, and half laughing: Hear, Han- 
nah, hear, Seibold, what he age] 

1 c Dear brother, 

ce muſt requeſt that in future you 
will totally abſtain from viſiting at my 
houle, as you only ſow i in it the ſeeds of the 

bittereſt 
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bittereſt animoſicy between parents - and 


children. Vou have incenſed my daughter 


againſt me and my wife; and in my houſe 
have committed acts of violence, which, if I 


| ſought for the protection of the laws, would 
bring you under the ſuſpicion of being 


either a madman or a robber. I] am the 
father of my children, and will continue ſo 


A am maſter in my own houſe, and aſ- 
ſure you that I will uſe my domeſtic right 


the firſt time you ſet a foot within my 
threſhold, 4s 

I ſhould make a public rejoicing, Laid the 
major, taking his eyes off the letter for a 
few ſeconds, if he had the courage to do 
what he threatens—all "_ would not then 
be loſt, | 

J forbid you to carry on an epiſtolary 
correſpondence with my daughter behind 
my back. If you do, I ſhall find myſelf. 


- obliged to ſet aſide all brotherly conſider- 
ations, and to call in the aid of public force 
againſt a man wo - -” 


How | what ! exclaimed the major. 


1 
+ «who had the meanneſs to make a Thank: 8 


bermaid his wife, and who now endea. Hit 
vours to perſuade my daughter to "many ] 
one of his domeſtics.” h 
The major put the letter in his pocket [ 
with a clouded countenance ; embrace} Wh h 
his nephew, who juſt then entered the room, WM : 
and, going coolly to his eſcritoire, ſat down, n 
| and wrote as follows : t 
Brother Toffel, Fe = 
« have received your letter, and ce fl þ 
by i it that you are ſtill under the controul 
of your wife, The letter is written in yout 
hand ; but I hope, for the honour of our 
deceaſed parents, that it was dictated to } 
| you, or that you only tranſcribed it, In 
doing ſo you may have ſuffered as much 1 
as the patient Job. But the firſt pipe of i 
tobacco I ſmoke, I will light it with your Wi 
letter, that when you and I are both dead if « 
it may not fall inte the hands of your fon i » 
Hennig, who, no doubt, would be ſo much 
aſhamed of it, that his cheeks would be- 
come as red as a boiled lobſter. With re- ; 
Fay, = md 
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gard to domeſtic right, I care not a fg for 
it, As long as my ſabre hangs by my ſide, 
I could drive you and your noble ſon with 
his ſmart clothes and his fine treſſes, from 
Dan to Berſheba. Tell your wife that I 
have ſwallowed the laſt drop of her poiſon ; 
and that it has given me pain. But it 1s 
now forgotten; for your ſon Hennig en- 


tered the room at the moment and em- 


braced me. To conclude, I am your 
humble ſervant in every thing honourable. 
© Yours, 
; Brother Fred. 

4 P. 8. You ought to be aſhamed of 
having ſuffered yourſelf to be prevailed on 
to tranſcribe what others wrote for you. It 
is a piece of meanneſs, take my word for 
it; and it grieves me to the heart that thou 


| art like the wooden image which the prin- 
ceſs Michal Save out to be David 1 Sam. 


ax.” | 
When thts ley ar was was at Moorberg, 
the mother and ſon ſat down together, each 
with that kind of ſerious countenance which 
people 
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people aſſume when, after hoping for fome- 
thing deciſive in an affair, an incident oc. 
curs that renders it more inexplicable than 
before. Charles had ſaid : The major will 
not come near us again And if he does, 
thought the mother, in the violence of his 
paſſion he will be guilty of ſomething ſo 
evidently improper, that every body will 
conſider him to be in the wrong. One of 
the two muſt certainly happen !—But to 
Mrs. Halden's great vexation, neither of 
the two happened. The major, it was ex- 
pected, would have been offended and in- 
cenſed; and yet he had returned an anſwer 


7: with fo much coolneſs,and 5 as they believed, 


in a ſtyle of ridicule and irony. In this, 
however, they were miſtaken. The major 
wrote as he thought, felt and ſpoke; and if 
he had read to them the letter with his bal 
voice, they would certainly have found him 
angry enough. 
Mrs, Halden began to lament FOUR the 
bottom of her heart, as ſhe felt herſelf fo 


unhappy by the conduct of her brother-in- 
law. 


. 

law. He does every thing in his power, 

ſaid ſhe, to vex me. He promiſed to re- 
main a bachelor, yet he married, and a 

creature ſo awkward, that one cannot help 


| bluſhing every time the is mentioned. He 


wiſhed alſo to educate Hennig. But, my 
God! what has he made of the boy ?— 
He was forced to keep company with all 
the beggars in the neighbourhood, as if 
they were his equals; and the child which 
they have got there they call his bride. A 
baſtard brat ſhall never be the wife of my 


| fon! And now the poliſhed major wiſhes 
to get Emilia under his care, that a worth- 
leſs player, a fellow who ſtrolled about 


through the country, may debauch her; 
and you, my dear Charles, he hates like 
the devil, becauſe you do honour to your” 
rank. Is he not already highly offended 


that you take notice of the daughter of 


count Eſpenbruch ? Had ſhe been a coun- 
try wench, he would then have embraced 


you and kiſſed you—Oh, I well know his in- 
tentions ! We muſt all ſtoop ! You muſt all 


three 


1 - 
three make as low marriages as he has done 
That is what he wiſhes. 
© Such were the complaints of Mrs. Hi. : 
den, and ſuch would have been the com- 
plaints of many others in the like ſituation, 
Moſt people are ſo weak, that they conſider 
humanity as a better ſort of madneſs ; and 
that injuſtice is done them when it is op- 
poſed to their inconſiderate tyranny, Hun- 
dreds of mothers who read this may, per. 
| haps, think the major right ; bur let them 
be placed in ſuch a ſituation that they muſt 
chooſe for their daughter a worthleſs man 
of their own rank, and an honeſt man of 
inferior condition, and they will think and 
acc exactly like Mrs. Halden. 

_ The plan with Selenberg could not be 
given up, as the advantages of ſuch an 
union were too evident. Selenberg, faid 
Charles, is indeed ſo much exhauſted that 
he can live at moſt only a few years, and 
Emilia then will be the richeſt widow in the 
country. How can the girl thus ſtand in 
the way of my good fortune and her own? 


* . 


If Sclenberg becomes her huſband I ſhall 


marry Selenberg, if I am to make my for- 
what family in the land, who have any re- 
muſt be afraid that his taylor or ſhoe- maker, 


in making out their bills, would ſay, My no- 


Charles now went to his ſiſter to talk to her 
ſeriouſly on the buſineſs. He explained to 


had ſaid to his mother; and Emilia liſten- 
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always riſe at court, and by his influence 
obtain the daughter of count Eſpen- f 
bruch. If we could only talk prudently to 
the fooliſh major, he would ſee this himſelf.” 


The one muſt follow the other as naturally 
as two does one. Emilia muſt certainly 


tune; for, if ſhe ſhould give her hand to 
that beggarly fellow there at Sollingen, 


gard for their own honour, would wiſh to 
be connected with me? Count Eſpenbruch 


ble couſin, Debtor for work done, &c. 

Mrs. Halden coincided fo much in opi- 
nion with Charles, that ſhe declared with 
am oath, Emilia ſhould marry Selenberg. 


her, with much eloquence, every thing he 


ed with great attention. Have you. now | 1 
VOL, II. 0 done? 1 


doe? ſaid elf 5 you have, then hear my 
confeſſion of faith. You wilh to rife ; but 
I defire to know why? and for what pur- 
poſe ? That our family the Haldens, that 

our deſcendants may be great people, and 
poſſeſs the firſt places in the country. If : 
that be the caſe, all the Haldens, both 
male and female, muſt, in future, follow 
our example, in order to retain their ex- 
_ alted ſtations; they muſt marry perſons 
whom they deteſt, and give up connections 
with whom they could be happy. Nou, 
tell me, which of our deſcendants is it that 
will at laſt have no occaſion to act in this 
manner, and for whom I mult ſacrifice my 


own happineſs? 
Dear ſiſter, riſing in the world itſelf 1 is a 


happineſs. 
Tes, for you, but not for every body, 
and not for me. You may riſe as long as 
you pleaſe, becauſe you find pleaſure in it; 
but ſuffer me to fink, becauſe I wiſh it. 
And -- I can beat you even with your 


own weapons. The Haldens might riſe; 


© is) 
but my children would be called Sclenbetg; 
and the higher your family ſhould riſe, the 
lower would mine fink. I muſt, therefore, 
ſacrifice myſelf for ſtrangers, and that, 1 
am ſure, you will not defire of me. To 
cut the buſineſs ſhort, I will not- will 
not accept of Selenberg; and now you may 
do what you pleaſe. You laugh? I aſſure 
you, that if I had no other choice than be- 
tween Selenberg and the mill-wheel, I 
would, without heſitation, chooſe the latter. 
- You do not believe me, I well know ; 
but put me to the proof Bring Selenberg 
hither ; and the firſt words I (hall ſay to 
him will be, Mr. Preſident, my mother 
wiſhes me to accept your hand ; but I am 
determined I will not, becauſe you are a. 
debauched, diſſipated, contemptible man | 
I would tel] him ſo with the utmoſt in- 
difference : and what would be the conſe- 
quence ? 

You would make yourſſif an object of 
laughter, ridicule, and contempt, to the 
whole world, ſaid Charles. 

(3 2 
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That to you is terrible, replied Emilia; 
but not in the leaſt to me. For my part, | 
I ſhould not care if the world paid me no 
reſpect whatever. 

Charles became ſomewhat cooler and 
more collected. Now, Emilia, con inued 
he, if you have ſo litile of the ſiſter in you 
as not to aſſiſt me, be at leaſt no im pedi- 
ment in my way. If you marry Seibold 
you will make me unfortunate. Every fa- 
mily would refuſe me their daughter, be- 
cauſe ſhe mult become the aſter-in-law of 
a common fellow—a beggar, Promiſe 
now that you will not marry Seibold. 

Emilia laughed. You wiſh to be fort. 
nate, and [ wiſh the ſame. To ſpeak ho- 
neſtly, Charles, if Seibold chooſes to accept 
my hand, it ſhall be at his ſervice. 

If Seibold chooſes to accept your hand, 
did you ſay ? l thought you already knew 
that he would. You joke, Emilia, 
Seibold loves me, and would be unbappy 
without me. But yet he refuſes my hand. | 


Look ye, brother, I can often comprehend 
| " you 


(125. 
you as little as you Can | ſuch a man as Sei- 
a.. N | 
| Refuſes your hand * Ellis a lady 
of the family of Halden, would raiſe him 
to a reſpectable ſtation ! 
Think now how dreadful ! and yet It 18 
ſo.— However, I have given him a ring; 
and if you can get it back from him 
then I ſhall be miſerable, exceedingly miſer- 
able! but free from my engagement. Such 
is the ſtare of the buſinefs. 
So, if I bring you che ring—ſaid Charles, 
. and waiting for an anſwer. 
Emilia was ſilent for a few minutes, and 
then ſaid abruptly, and with emotion, Yes! 
If he returns the ring—yes, then I ſhall 
think J have been deceived in my opinion 
of him—then I will aſſiſt you to riſe, and 
be myſelf unhappy. With theſe words 
ſhe retired to the next room. | | 


— 


At this period a romantic idea was float- 


neſs aroſe from not knowing with certain- 
ty whether Seibold loved her, as her uncle 
G 3 had 


7 


ing in Emilia's brain. Her greateſt uneaſi- 


(( 
had not faid any thing to her on that point. 
She was in poſſeſſion of no preſent from 
Seibold but a ring; and ſhe was ſenſible 
that no one could ks it from her without 
depriving her of life, She was, therefore, 
the more firmly convinced, that, by ihe ring - 
which Seibold had received from her, the 
ſhould be able to put his love to the telt, 
Mrs. Halden wiſhed to treat her daugh- 
ter with great ſeverity, but Charles reſtrain- 
ed der once more, What can you do with 
Emilia? ſaid he—Will you confine her, 
and by theſe means make her ſtill more 
.obſtinate ? Every ſervant in the houſe is at 
der command; and ſhe would certainly find 
means to get to Sollingen without our be- 
ing able to prevent her. By ſeverity we 
ſhould give her reaſon. to conceive ſome 
plan of this kind; and then every thing 
would be loſt. At preſent, ſhe is in a ſtate 


1 ſuſpenſe between doubt and fear; and 


in this ſtate ſhe muſt be kept. The beſt 
method would be to perſuade her; but that 
will be difficult. Or what if we thould 
beat 


beat her with ber own weapon—ſenfibility! 
We have conquered before when our ene- 


© 
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mies remained inactive ve muſt not 


awaken her activity. 


The mother at laſt left the whole 1 ma- 
nagement of the affair to her ſon, Who ad- 
viſed her firſt to ſecure Emilia's love, be- 


cauſe he was of opinion that they might 


then, with certainty, depend on her heart. 


Mrs, Halden clearly ſaw that he was right ; 
and therefore reſolved to treat her daughter 


with tenderneſs. Emilia's heart became 


now immediately ſoftened; for ſhe had found 


that the oppreſſive ſituation in which ſhe 
had been in regard. t to her mother was 


highly unnatural. But Mrs. Halden did 
not employ this favourable moment of re- 


turning love to ſecure a place in the heart 


of her child. She was always teaſing her 


with aſking, Have you conſidered of it? 
Will you accept Selenberg ?—and Emilia 
would with firmneſs reply, No! The hour 
which began with love always ended by the 
mother throwing out bitter reflections and 

G4 - width 
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2 violent threats, which never failed to ren- 
der her daughter till more obſtinate. 

In a little time the major came over to 
Moorberg very unexpectedly. As ſoon as 
Mrs. Halden, who was then ſtanding at the 
window, faw him at a diſtance approach. 
ing on horſeback, ſhe began to repent that 
ſhe had compelled her huſband to write fo 
unhandſome a letter. She thought on fa- 
mily right; but who is entitled to exerciſe 
it? Her huſband retired to his apartment 
to hide his pale countenance, calling out, 
as if quite frightened, There comes the 
major | Mrs. Hilden, in the midit of her 
uncaſineſe, ſent a ſervant to the door to in- 
fim him that the family were not at home, 
and then haſtened into the garden to wait the 
effect of this {aiſchood. The ſervant deli- 
vered his ineffage jult as the major alighted. 
I am glad of it, replied he, and walked in- 
to the hovſe, Mrs, Halden, furious with 
diſappointment, ran to her huſband's apart- 
ment, and called :o him in a threatening 
tone, Go and meet your brother, and tell 
_ 37006" 


a 
him you do: not wiſh for any of hls viſits [4 
Al muſt beg leave to be excuſed, replied 
Mr. Halden vou know my brother's dif- 
poſition Mis. Halden now heard the . 
heavy ſound of the major's feet in the paſ- 
ſage. I told you, ſaid the chamberlain to 
his wife, in great perturbation, that it was 
fooliſh to write that letter But you paid 
no attention to my advice. 
The major walked acroſs the hall, and 
the door of Emilia's room was heard to 
mut. Mrs Hallen cried through vexation, 
and was ſcarcely able to tell Charles, who 
entered ſoon after, the cauſe of her uneaſi- 
nels— If you will allow me, ſaid Charles to 
his father, I'II ſoon diſmiſs the major—1 
dare not do it of myſelf; but, as you are 
maſter in this houſe, you may = - = 
I will ill be maſter, replied hy chamber- 
tain in a mournful tone, in any thing where 
the major is concerned. But leave me at 
peace, | have nothing to do with it. 
Well, I ſhall leave you then, laid Charles 
with a ſneer; but my uncle ſeems to jlace 
7 8 bim 
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| himſelf above all law. Charles now flood! 


with his hand on the handle of the lock, 


and made a long ſpeech, in which he en- 


deavoured to prove that the major had no: 
right to come to Moorberg contrary to he 


inclination of his father. In, the middle of 
his harangue he heard Emilia's door open, 
and retxeated back towards.the place where: 


the canary birds, were kept. The major: 


opened the door abruptly ; ſtepped into 
the room, and, with his arms. ſtretched out 
and a ſmiling countenance, approached his. 
brother. The chamberlain, who had hi- 
therto ſtood in. a timid poſture, ſtretched; 
out alſo his arms, as if mechanically. The 
major them embraced him; whiſpered: 
ſomething, in his ear, and without ſaying a 
word more quitted the apartment. A ge- 
neral filence prevailed among the whole 
three; but as ſoon as the major had got in- 


to the court, Mrs. Halden began to pour 


forth a torrent of abuſe againſt him ; and, 


ſcolding her huſband, deſired to know what 
the rude boor had been whiſpering to him, 


I heard 


1 „ 


* 


I heard only, ſaid the chambei lain, « the 
letter is burnt,” I could not underſtand a 


word farther.— He had, however, under- 
ſtood perfectly well. The major had added, 


See, brother, how little it coſts to keep a · 


wife in proper ſubjection, andi yet you have 
not ſpirit enough to do it! 

They now went to Emilia, to alk what 
the major had faid to her. He only en- 
quired after my health, replied ſhe. Mrs. 


Halden, however, caſt a miſtruſtful look at 
her daughter, and reproached her in the 


bittereſt manner; but the was obliged to be 


ſatisfied with the anſwer which Emilia had | 


been pleaſed to return. 

Charles thought that they might bu ex- 
ceedingly well ſatisfied with the major, if he 
never behaved worſe than he had done to- 


day. He for a moment, however, enter- 


tained an idea of demanding the protection 


of the law againſt the attack made by the 


major on paternal right: but this would 


bave given employment to ſcandal; and, 
as Charles dreaded nothing ſo much as the 
8 * voice 
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voice of ſcandal, he thought that ſuch a ſtep 
might be reſerved for a caſe of greater ne- 
ceſſity. 

Both the mother and the ſon were in- 
| debted to Emilia for coming off ſo well with 
the major's viſit; for, to ſpeak the truth, 
he had intended a very ſevere lecture for 
both. I muſt free my heart from its load 
once more, ſaid the major to Hannah, who 
entreated him to flay at home. I muſt 
teach them, that they ſhall not write letters 
of that kind to me with impunity ! Sei- 
bold, who was anxious to hear how matters 
ſtood at Moorberg, requeſted him, on ſet- 
ting out, to ſay nothing to Emilia of the 
condition of his 8 which the major 
promiſed. Emilia flew to her uncle in 
great joy, as ſoon as he entered her apart- 
ment, and kiſſed him with much affection. 
Her ſecond (queſtion, as might naturally be 
expected, was an enquiry after Seibold. 
The major, however, ſaid coolly, He is 
very well, and ſends his reſpects to you.— 
Now, dear uncle, ſaid Emilia, anſwer me 

One 


n 
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one queſtion more : Dare 1 hope to be 


happy? Does Seibold love me ?—This 
queſtion threw the major into confiderable- 
embarraſſment. He was unwilling to tell 
a falſehood, and averſe to confeſs the truth, 
Hark ye, Emmy, ſaid he after muſing a 
little, I was obliged to promiſe to Seibold 
that T would obſerve the moſt profound ſi- 
lence on this point. Then I do not wiſh to 


know, ſaid Emilia with a look of ſatisfac- 


tion. Ves, dear uncle, continued ſhe, 


leaning on his breaſt, I hope to be yet 
happy, if net in the arms of Seibold, at 
leaſt in the conſciouſneſs of having diſ- 
charged my duty. Tell my friend that I 
am perfectly at eaſe, and that I will never 


forget my duty, whatever ill treatment I may 


experience. And now, dear uncle, leave 
your Emilia to herſelf. Your viſits render 
mamma {till more ſevere; and, indeed, 
dear uncle, it looks as if I were carrying 
on ſome plot with you againſt my parents. 
People imagine that I and Seibold have en- 
tered into ſome ſecret agreement; which, 
however, 


S 
however, is falſe; and they believe, alſo; 
that when you come hither you always bring 
me ſome meſſage from him. I have no oc- 
caſion for your protection at preſent. And. 
what can they do to me? T have no great 
cauſe to be apprehenſive of bad treatment. 
My mother does not loye me, it is true; 
but ſhe reſpects me And, even at the 
worſt, I can never want opportunities to. 
inform you of my ſituation. Dear uncle, 
pay me no viſits in- future, and you will. 
thereby ſave me from many unpleaſant ſen- 
ſations. My mother will again behave 
kindly towards me, as ſoon as ſhe lays afide. 
the unjuſt ſuſpicion which (he entertains. 
that I carry on a ſecret correſpondence with 
yon and Seibold. 

The major thought | it rather dangerous ; 
to abandon Emilia entirely to her mother. 
in his manner. Hem ! faid he, that would, 
be juſt as if you ſurrendered vourſelf a. 
priſoner of war to your bittereſt enemy.— | 
No—let us fi: ſt enter into an honourable. 


capitulation, and then PI -- = — 
: Would 


ws > 
Would ie be ſtrictly obſerved, dear uncle? 
faid Emilia - - - - - The major at length 
promiſed that he would not come any more 
to Moorberg. He then took an affect ion · 
ate leave; ad in. the excels of his love let 
fall a few words, from- which ſhe might 
eaſily conjecture what ſhe had to hope; 


Keep up your ſpirits, ſaid he, and I'll give 


the wedding dinner. 


he little flatterer! Her mother now. 
engaged only the ſecond place in her 


thoughts; for they were indeed principally 
employed with a romantic plan, which her. 


imagination had ſuggeſted: She wiſhed, 


however, to come off victorious, and to 


ſhew Seibold that ſhe knew how to defend 
ker rights. She imagined that, by obſerving 
her fortitude and magnanimity, he would 
become ſtill more attached to her. What 


will he think, ſaid ſhe, it I drop all commu- 


' nication with him, and yet continue faithful 


and true? if I, who know nothing certain 


of his love (which her uncle, however, had 


hinted to her in ſo open a manner), yet en- 


1 ; gage, 


E 
gage, on account of this love, in a conteſt 


with my relations ? 
The major had abſtatned from giving his 


intended lecture to Mrs. Halden and her 


ſon, merely becauſe he was unwilling to do 
hurt to Emilia, When he returned home, 
he ſaid, laughing : I have paid my laſt 
viſit to Moorberg—Emilia ſhewed me the 
door—The girl ſpeaks like an oracle. 
Here the major related the converſation, 
Seibold wondered at Emilia's courage ; 
but he began, in great tribulation, to doubt 
whether her love to him was ſufficient- 


ly ſtrong to be able to withſtand the threats 


and entreaties of Her relations. 
All connection between the two lovers 
was thus broken off through their own 


fault. A confidence in each other, hows. 


ever, ſtill remained—an inviſible band; 


but the ſtrongeſt that can exiſt between two 


hearts. 

| The major's behaviour was ſo uncom- 
mon, ſo checitul and fo prudent, that Mrs, 
Halden believed he muſt have concerted 


ſome 


al 
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| fome plan with her daughter. Emilia was 
watched, therefore, in the cloſeſt manner; 
and when ſhe went out to walk, ſhe was al- 
ways privately followed by two ſervants; 
but ſhe never was guilty of any action that 
ſeemed in the leaſt to confirm the ſuſpicions 


entertained of her. Her brother, without 


her knowledge, had gone and counted che 
ſheets of paper in her writing-deſk ; mea- 
ſured the length of the ſealing-wax, and 


marked all her pens ; but ſhe never wrote, 


or at leaſt wrote no letters. He found 


ſome of Seibold's epiſtles, which he read 


with avidity; but they contained only 


ſome excellent admonitions reſpecting the 


duty of young women and of daughters. 
He found alfo ſome eſſays by Emilia, verſes 
and a few letters from the New Eloiſa ; - but 
nothing that he expected to find. 

Emilia continued to enjoy uninterrupted 
_ tranquillity, and neglected the beſt oppor- 
tunities of writing to Sollingen, which were 
afforded her on purpoſe. At Sollingen, 


alſo, where Ch arles bad {ome ſpies among. 
| the- 
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the domeſtics, the ſame peace and inactivity 
prevailed, and the major had declared, at 
table, that he would never more ride over 
te Moorberg. Charles now no longer en- 
truſted any of his plans to Emilia, He 
one day ſaid to her : We never ſee the 
major now. I requefted him, ſaid Emilia, 
very coolly, to fpare his viſits in future, 
becauſe mamma ſuſpects that he and I are 
engaged in fome ſecret plot. He has pro- 
miſed not to return anymore. 

_Emilia's conduct was to Charles quite 
incomprehenſible; for, notwithſtanding her 

inactivity, ſhe continued firm to her reſo- 
lotion of not liſtening to any propoſal in 
favour of Selenberg. When Charles re- 
queſted that ſhe would, at leaſt, give up 
Seibold, ſhe replied » Procure me my ring 
from him, and I ſhall have nothing farther 
to fay to him. Charles at length deter- 
mined to hazard the attempt. As ſoon as 
he learnt from his ſpies at Sollingen, that 
the major and Hennig would be from 
kome, on a certain day, he went thither at. 


tended. 


1 
ended by a 1 a fellow of great 
ftrength. 


Seibold's ufaal walk was in a dark ſolitary 


wood on the border of the canal. In this 
wood Charles concealed himſelf; and the 
game-keeper was to wait at a little diſtance. 


Seibold, with his arms folded over his 


breaſt, at length made his appearance ; and 
as ſoorras he had entered the wood, Charles 
went up to him. Seibold was a little 
| alarmed when he perceived Emilia's bre- 


ther ſtanding before bim, I wiſh to ha ve 


a little con verſation with you: ſaid Charles, 
very politely, but in a firm tone, to which 
be was encouraged by Seibold's apparent 
timidity, Shall we fit down? I have been 
told, Mr. Setbokl, that you are a man of 


honour—l believe fo; and I am almoſt. 


convinced that you, are perfectly free from 
blame in regard to the ſingular occurrence 
Which took place lately at Moorberg, You 
know the world; and, therefore, Jam con- 
ident that you are far from wiſhing to ob- 
tain poſſeſſion of a young lady ſo unequal; 
: LO, 
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d toyourſelf in point of rank. I ſhould feelin: 


pleaſant to be obliged | to believe ſuch folly 


ina man to whom every body aſcribes pru- 
dence, and to whom we are indebted for the 
preſervation of Emilia. Seibold was filent, 
How muſt I interpret your filence, Mr. Sei- 
bold? IT with J could thank you for more 


than the life of my ſiſter mean her honour. 


You have ſurpriſed me, Mr. Halden, 
replied Seibold, ſtill confuſed. What can 
lanſwer? The circumſtance to which you 
allude is ſo ſingular in its kind, that any 


thing I might ſay, would perhaps ſtrengthen 
your ſuſpicion much more than my filence. 
But in order to put an end to all conver- 


fation on this ſubject, I aſſure you that 1 
have never ſeen Emilia fince that day; and 


that I have never kept up any correſpon- 
dence with her, either in writing or in any 


other manner. Nay, what is more, Mr. 
Halden, —I neither hope nor wiſh for a 
change of that condition in which I am at 
preſent, or for any change that might give 
you pain and uneaſineſs, 
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That is, if 1 underſtand you right, ſaid 
Charles, you renounce all connection with 
my ſiſter ? 

Sir, returned Seibold, the air i is of ſo 
delicate a nature that I requeſt you will 
make uſe of my words, and of no other. I. 
entertain no hope of a connection with your 
ſiſter, and, as matters ſtand at preſent, 
will never employ any means to approach 
nearer to that connection. Renounce ! 
You muſt be ſenſible, Mr. Halden, that 
I would not make uſe of that expreſſion 


in regard to Emilia, nor of any perſon on 
earth! 


You entertain very enen ſentiments, I 
muſt confeſs, continued Charles. But as 
that expreſſion would prove that you wiſh 


to put an end to this ridiculous buſineſs, 
and as you heſitate to pronounce it 


what muſt I think ? 
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To renounce, Mr. Halden, ſuppoſes ſome 
previous pretenſion; and that you certainly 
do not aſcribe to me. Or, ſhall 70 renounce 
imply to explain, that if your ſiſter were 

| | even 


: 
7 3 


„ 
even the daughter of a humble citizen, | 
ſhould not wiſh to have any connection 


with her? But if you ſhould offer me 2 


whole world for that fingle word, 1 would 


not utter it. I would ſooner reſign my 
life, the conſciouſneſs of my own dignity, 


and every hope of futurity, than my ſenti- 


ments on this head. Emilia is the nobleſt 


of her ſex; and the man whoſe wife lhe be- 
comes will enjoy a heaven upon earth. I 


do not hope for that felicity, and will do 
nothing to procure it. This is all I have 
to ſay; and now I muſt requeſt that you 


will put an end to the converſation. 


Do you ſeriouſly imagine, Mr. Scibold, 


that I will be ſatisfied with this ſophiſtry ? 


The queſtion here is not the grammatical 
meaning of the word rerounce, but the 
happineſs of a family who demand of you 
to reſtore them to peace. Make uſe of 
that awkward word without heſitation. If 


Emilia only believes that ſhe has bound 
herſelf to you, -and given you a right to 


make pretenſions to her hand— whether 
| true 


— 1 
true or not you muſt renounce theſe ſup- 
| poſed pretenſions, if you wiſh to reſtore 
tranquillity in our houſe. 

Were there nothing elſe. i in the caſe bu 
that, Mr. Halden, replied Seibold a little 
diſconcerted, I ſhall do it with all my heart. 
| give back to miſs Emilia her promiſe, 
and give up all connection with her, and 
all pretenſions which I may have to her. 
It is my fincere wiſh that Emilia may 
marry and be happy. Neither you your- 
ſelf nor her mother can wiſh tliis with more 
ardour than I do. But I beg - - - - 

8 far is well, Mr, Seibold; but a tri- 
fling formality is {till wanting to put an end 
to this buſineſs, That day Emilia gave 
you a ring Ves— there it is upon your 
finger — Vou muſt return it to her, 
This ring !—No, Mr. Halden. Emilia 
gave it me in remembrance = - - - I would 
refuſe it even to Emilia herſelf, It is the 
only thing to which I juſtly make preten- 
fion ; and that pretenſion J would not re- 
nounce for the whole world. 
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into your head to conſider as Juſt. Foo 
pretenſions to Emilia alſo. | 


Mr. Halden, you aſſume a tone which 


WE 


I chooſe to do ſo, In a word, I am de. 


termined to have the ring; and I do not 
think that you will long refule i „„ 
Mr. Halden! 


That is my name, and it may remind 


you that you will do well to comply with 
my demand. My uncle and my brother 
are called Halden; but perhaps in their 


company you have forgotten what reſpec 


is due to that name. My family might 
very eaſily have employed other means 


than I do at preſent, to make you feel - - - 


In a word, I will have the ring. 
Jou. begin indeed to be ridiculous, Mr. 


Halden. 


Gottfried! (Here the 1 
made his appearance.) Will you give me 


the ring? Come nigher, Gottfried ! | 


aſk, Will you give me the mage 
Do 


it you retain the ring, you may take it 


BE 
„ 9G li 
Do you intend to rob me? ſaid Seibold it 
very coolly. Thieves are always cowardly | 
| raſcals, Mr. Halden. . 
WW  Henoig in the mean time had entered 
the wood. As his eye, by being daily exer. 
- WH ciſcd in the open fields, was uncommonly 
| keen, he had diſcovered the young courtier 


at a diſtance, and therefore was deſirous 
of knowing what had * him to Sol- 
lingen. 
Charles drew his hanger. At that mo- 
ment Hennig ſtarted from the buſhes with 
a furious look, trembling with paſſion, 
and, without ſaying a word, gave his bro- 
ther a ſevere cut over the back with the 
borſe-whip which he had in his hand. 
Charles immediately turned round, and, 
as ſoon as he obſerved his brother, at- 
tempted to cut him down with his hanger. 
Hennig garried the blow with his whip, 

, ruſhed forwards, and, having thrown him 
down, wreſted the hanger from him ; and 
while -he lay upon the ground gave bim 

ſcveral ſevere cuts with his Whip. All 
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i! *his took place i in the courſe of half a mi. 
nute. Seibold, as ſoon as he had recovered 
from his ſurpriſe, threw his arms around 
Hennig, and took the whip from him. He 
is your brother, Hennig, cried he. — That 
cowardly raſcal my brother? replied Hen- 
nig in a paſſion. No: I can never ac: 


\- 


knowledge a highwayman in that cha- 
ract er. Eo N 
F Charles in the mean time had got up, 
1 with the aſſiſtance of the game-keeper, and, 
if laying his hand on his forehead, caſt his 
eyes, with a malevolent look, ſometimes 
1 to the ground, and ſometimes to his bro- 
KI A [Cn _ ther. Wait, ſaid he at laſt, gnaſhing bis 
1 teeth, 111 make you -repent uſing 1 me in 
the manner you have done. 
Hennig, whoſe anger vaniſhed when hs 
reflected on the puniſhment he had in- 
flicted, replied in a mild tone: You are a 
* fool! The two cuts you deſerved ; for it 
was a villainous action to attack a defence- 
leſs man with your hanger. And (addreſſ- 


ing himſelf to the game - keeper) when this 
Jackanapes 


LN 07-73 
| jackanapes comes hither again on ſuch an 
errand, be ſure you bring a flaſk of brandy 
with you to waſh his wounds ! - - Be not 
_ offended, brother—but it was a raſcally ' 
action; and if your uncle knew of it he 
would frighten you in another - manner, 
Be thankful to heaven that my anger ſub- 
ſided ſo ſoon, and learn to fight better, 
You ſuffer your hanger to be twiſted from 
you as if it were a ruſh. - Adieu! 

He then laid hold of Seibold's arm, 
and walked with him towards Sollingen. 
Charles made the game-keeper conduct 
him to the neareſt village, and then diſ- 
patched him to Moorberg for a horſe. As 
ſoon as the horſe arrived he mounted and 
rode home, where his diſgrace was already 
known; for Mrs. Halden had aſked the 
reaſon why her ſon wiſhed to have a horſe. 
O!] replied the game keeper, he and Hen- 
nig have had a quarrel. Mr. Charles was 
ſpeaking with the tutor of Sollingen, and 
perhaps making uſe of harſh expreſſions, 
when Hennig jumped from behind the 


H 2 | buſhes 


N 
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the moſt vulgar language; and ſaid, with- 


1 like lightning, my lady— 
made Mr. Charles's hanger, which he had 


drawn, fly out of his hand into the air— 


threw Mr. Charles down, and paid away ” 
at him as if he had been mad. Mr. Charles 


halts a little, and has two cuts in his face; 
put there is no farther harm done. 


The reader may eaſily gueſs in what Nate 
Mrs. Halden was when Charles returned 
and gave her an account of the whole af 
fair. By her long ſeparation from Hennig, 
and her being accuſtomed to conſider him 
as an enemy, all her maternal affection to- 


wards him had for a long time been quite 
extinguiſhed ; but now the moſt violent 


hatred was excited againſt him in her heart. 


As he was not preſent, and as ſhe knew that 


He was beyond her reach, the whole weight 
of her paſſion fell upon Emilia, That ſhe 
might give vent to her anger, ſhe haſtened 
to her; ſell upon the innocent girl with 


: imprecations and the bittereſt abuſe ; railed 


againſt the major, Seibold, and Hennig, in 


Out 
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out any ceremony, that we did 65 in Ga 
to vex Emilia, who was ſome time before 


me could diſcover the cauſe of all this torm,. 
tin her mother at laſt cried out: We (hall 3 
yet find means to recover the ring from | 


that worthleſs fellow... 
Though Emilia's heart was a prey to the 


moſt diſagreeable ſenſations, there was (till - 


one from which ſhe deri ved great pleaſure. 


Her ſecret joy when ſhe diſcovered that 
Seibold had not given up the ring, pre- 


vented her from returning any anſwer. 
This filence incenſed Mrs. Halden till 
more. She laid hold of Emilia? s arm, and 
in a threatening tone ſaid: Sit down this 
moment, and write to that fellow 
what I ſhall dictate. 


Mother, replied Emilia, you forbade me 


to write to Seibold cannot write. 

But you could write thougb, and in ſuch 
a manner that they attacked your dear 
brother on the highway like afſaſſins—If 
you are your own friend, take my advice 
This. moment! Thou to chy fa · 
we 3 1 mily !- 
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mily ! You ſhall not fit here any longer 
forming plots againſt yu parents. Write, 
I tell thee. 1 
Emilia continued firm in her ad 
and received corporal puniſhment from * 
mother. As ſoon as her mother let her go, 
ſhe haſtened to her father, ruſhed into his 
arms, and exclaimed in a plaintive tone: 
Protect me !—Mrs. Halden followed her; 
but the paleneſs of Emilia's countenance, 
her deranged boſom, the violence of her 
motions (for ſhe was thrown into great 
agitation by the unbecoming behaviour of 
her mother), and a very angry look, which 
the chamberlain could not help aſſuming, 
ſoon brought' her again to her ſenſes. She 
held her tongue, much againſt her inclina- 
tion ; threw herſelf upon a chair, and had 
recourſe to thoſe means by which all dif- 
obedient wives wiſh to conceal the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of their conduct —a flood of 
tears; burſt out into a paſſion once more, 


and ended, at length, in a torrent of abuſe a 
againſt 


» 
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againſt all mankind —herſelf and her dear 


Cbarles excepted. 
Emilia, who was apprehenſive * being 


a again expoſed to bad treatment from her 
mother, allowed herſelf to indulge in a little 


ſtratagem. She ſunk down on a chair, with 
her arms motionleſs, and ſaid, in a low 
tone: Oh! I ſhall faint and immediately 
cloſed her eyes. Mrs. Halden ſtarted up 


in great diſtreſs; took Emilia in Ber arms; 


aſked her forgiveneſs a thouſand times; 
promiſed never to do ſo again, and beſtowed 


on her the moſt flattering appellations. 
She herſelf conducted Emilia to her apart- 
ment; helped her to undreſs, and was now 


nothing but tenderneſs, Fooitth woman! 


perverted in her hatred as well as her love, 


like a thouſand other mothers ! 
Emilia was much affected, but it was im- 


poſſible for her to forget the injuſtice and 


ſeverity of this treatment; and her filial love, 
together with all reſpect for her mother, 


entirely vaniſhed, She now reſolved, with- 


out experiencing the ſmalleſt remorſe, to 
H4z4 , Ä 
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. Become as ; ſoon as „ te and by any | 


means whatever, the wife of the noble. 


minded Seibold, whom her mother abufed 


fo much without any real caufſe. From 


this moment an irreparable breach was 


formed between her and her parents; and 
me ranged herſelf entirely on the fide of 
her uncle. 

Thus were perſons, whom mature by the 


moſt facred ties of blood had deſtined to mu- 


tual love, feparated by the fooliſh ambition 
and the childiſh pride of a woman. Mrs. 


Halden had before inſulted the facred feel- 
ings of nature at the birth of her ſecond ſon; 


and this folly gave riſe to the moſt ranco- 
rous hatred in a family which through love 
might have been completely happy. When 


will mankind learn, that one may comme 


numberleſs crimes without being abſolutely 


| worthleſs 2 When will they learn, that the 


tender ties of nature muſt never be once 


violated ? 

A deſire of revenge excited Charles to 
the lame thing that ſelf-intereſt and ava- 
er 


383 3 © 
rice had excited him before. He perceived 
that his plan would never ſucceed until big, 
ſiſter ſhould be removed from the majar's. 
neighbourhood. Mrs. Halden approved. 
of a propoſal which he made of carrying, 
Emilia to the houſe of her aunt, who re- 
ded in the capital; and a journey was- 
thereſore talked of, in which Emilia was to 

accompany. her mother; but the object of. 
it was ſtill kept a ſecret. As the accounts. 
given of it were often contradictory, Emilia 
readily conjectured that this plan muſt re- 
late to her; and ſhe was at. firſt highly 
alarmed at the. idea of leaving the neigh= 
bourhood where Seibold lived. She was 
inclined for a moment to requeſt the pro- 
tection of her uncle, and thus to diſappoint 
her brother's intention; but a little reflec - 
tion made her abandon this deſign, Sei- 
bold. will perceive, thought ſhe, that I can 
do every thing which my mother requires 
of me, and yet never ceaſe to love him, 1 
will give him an __ of firmneſs and : 
patience, 


. 


H 5 ᷑ 
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She repaired, therefore, to her brother, 
and ſaid to him, laughing: I muſt leave 
this place. Do you imagine tben that ! 
am ignorant that this journey is entirely on 
my account? It would be much better if 
you acted towards me in an open and candid 
manner - you would thus fave a great deal ; 
of trouble. To what place am I going —_ 
To the capital ?—Well, I give you my 
fincere word that I ſhall not throw the ſmall- 
eſt obſtacle in the way. 
Emilia on this occaſion behaved with ſo 
much coolneſs and compoſure that her bro- 
ther was quite aſtoniſhed, He now clearly 
ſaw that it would be a difficult matter to 
overcome her with the uſual weapons; and 
had not his hatred to Seibold been ſo inve- | 
terate, it is not improbable that he would 
have abandoned his plan.—You area little 
fool, ſaid he to Emilia, laughing; and im- 
mediately began to make preparations for 
taking advantage of his ſiſter's preſent 
frame of mind. The day appointed for 
their departure ſtill approached nearer.— 
| Emilia 
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Emilia herſelf aſſiſted with great calmneſs 
to pack up her clothes, and ſhewed the like 
tranquillity when ſhe ſtepped into the car- 
riage. Her mother and her brother, there- 
fore, placed no great dependance on a 
ſcheme which ſeemed to make ſo little i im- 


preſſion on her mind. ; 
Hennig, after the battle with his brother, 


was a little uneaſy, becauſe the major had 
expreſſed ſome diſſatisfaction on this occa- 


fion, and ſeemed to take the part of the 
young courtier, He, however, was filent g 
and reſolved, before he ſaid any thing, to 


have ſome converſation with his fiſter. 


But if ſhe loves Seibold; if ſhe acknow- 
ledges ſo to me; and if ſhe ſeems ſatisfied 


with what I ſhall do for her, my. uncle, ſure= 


ly, will not take it ill if I bring the buſineſs 
to a concluſion. I can no longer quietly bear 
to ſee my worthy Seibold expoſed to pain. 


He repaired often, therefore, to Moor- 


berg, in order, if poſſible, to ſpeak to 
Emilia, or her governeſs; and though he 


did not ſee either of them, he, one day, diſ- 
. H6 covered 
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covered Gottfried the game-keeper. * 


nig endeavoured to conceal himſelf; but 
Gottfried went up boldly to him, and ſaid, 


Mr. Halden you have no occaſion to con- 
ceal yourſelf from me. 


Hennig advanced, a little aſhamed, and 
began a converſation with the game- 


keeper, who immediately aſſured him, that 


if he wiſhed to learn any thing, or had any 


commands for miſs Emilia, he was at his 


ſervice. Hennig, who did not rightly 
know whether he could confide in him, firſt 
aſked how his ſiſter was; and the game- 
keeper told him, that in three days ſhe was 

to ſet out with her brother for the capital. 


This intelligence, which was quite unex- 


peed, threw Hennig into fome embar- 


raſſment; but he made farther enquiry re- 


ſpe&ing the object of the journey; the com- 


pany wlio were to attend her, and the road 
they were to purſue. The game-keeper 
faid, laughing : The whole family, Mr. 


Halden, love Emilia, and wiſh to ſee her 
_— She is at preſent cheerful z but T 
9 ' .-_ ould 
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: could "By any bet that ſhe will not wil- 
ugly leave this place. Who are to ac- 
company her I do not know; but if you 
will be here to-morrow in the evening, 
F ſhall then be able to tell you the whole. 
Hennig came according to appointment, 
and learned from the game-keeper the time 
of Emilia's departure, the company who. 
were to attend her, and the road they were 
to go. Next morning he ſet out early on 
horſeback, taking with him old. Hennig, 
and a courageous young man who led & 
ſpare horſe. The old man was much ſur- 
priſed to ſee a huſſar's ſabre hanging by 
Hennig's fide, and began to ſuſpect that 
| he had ſome exploit or other in his head ;. 
but ſtill he thought whatever it might be 
it was rigbt. He did not aſk, on this occa- 
ſion, whither he was going; and: remained 
always about fifty paces behind, in order 
that he might not learn any thing which he 
might be obliged afterwards to diſcloſe. 
HUHlennig ſtopped at the entrance of a 
wood, where he remained, keeping his eyes 
always 
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always ſtedfaltly fixed on the road leading 
to Moorberg. The carriage, in which were 
Emilia, her mother, and her brother, ſoon 
appeared; and when it had entered the 
wood, Hennig rode up, and called out, with 
a threatening voice, Stop !—His attendants 
now diſcovered what was the intention of 
their leader, and prepared to give him their 
ſupport. 

Hennig approached the carriage, and 
when he came oppoſite to the door very 
politely pulled off his hat, though in great 
perplexity. He 1magined that he ſhould 
be able to addreſs the company in a very 
impreſſive ſpeech ; but when his mother 
aſked him what he wanted, he was unable 
to make any reply. | 
Drive on, cried Charles, but the coach- 
man ſhook his head ; for old Hennig and 
the young man, though they obſerved ſi- 
lence, caſt every now and then a threaten- 
ing look towards him. Dear mother, ſaid 
Hennig with confuſion, I will not detain 


11 and Charles; but . requeſt you will 
ſuffer 


„„ ( 159 ) 

ſuffer Emilia to ride along with me. As 
| Mrs. Halden and Charles both imagined 
that this plan had been concerted with 
Emilia, the latter ſaid, in a ſevere tone, 
Thou hypocrite! and Mrs. Halden caſt a 
furious look at her daughter. 

Emilia was aſtoniſhed at this incident 
but for the moment ſhe found it ſo roman- 
tic that her eyes ſparkled with joy. This 
ſerved {till more to confirm the mother and 
Charles in their ſuſpicions. Charles laid 
hold of Emilia's arm, and faid, You ſhall 
never obtain poſſeſſion of this ſhameleſs 
creature while I have breath in my body! 
Mrs, Halden wiſhed her ſon in the loweſt 
pit of hell, Hennig diſmounted, opened 
the door of the carriage, looked at his bro- 
ther with a threatening countenance, re- 
ceived a ſevere blow in the face from his 
mother, and, with the utmoſt indifference, 

pulled out Emilia, The young man 
brought forwards the ſpare horſe, and 
Hennig ſaid, Make baſte, dear ſiſter !— 
Emilia mounted. Hennig called out, Go 
on, 


( 160 ) 
on, coachman! and then wiſhed to proceed, 
Emilia, however, winked to him to wait 
a little; and riding up to the door. of the 
carriage ſaid coolly, and with an air of dig. 
nity, I am. now at liberty, I. return you 
thanks, brother Hennig, for your love to- 
wards me, and for your care. With theſe 
words ſhe diſmounted, opened the door ch 
the carriage, and, ſpringing into it, ſhut the 
door behind her, and called out; Give my 
reſpects to my uncle, Hennig, and to the 
preſerver of my life Coachman, g9 
ö 
Hennig was ſo aſtoniſhed that he knew 

not what to ſay or what to do. In bis per- 
plexity he trotted on a mile after the car- 
riage, becauſe he imagined that Emilia, on 
reflection, would alter her mind. She, 
however, did not; and he was obliged to 
return without being able to account for 
her behaviour. | 
The. whole affair ena ts in. 
comprehenlible to Mrs, Halden ; ſhe, how- 


ever, ſometimes ſhook her head, and abuſed 
nt. 5 


i, „ 
Henbig, à hom ſhe called a public robber; 
Charles looked ſternly at Emilia, as if he 
wiſhed to read in her countenance an expla- 
nation of the whole event; and Emilia 
conſidered, laughing, what Seibold would 
7 think when he heard of it. 
Do not mention a ſingle word of this af 
6 ſaid Hennig to his two attendants 
when he approached Sollingen ; and indeed 
it was kept there a profound ſecret. He 
concluded, from Emilia's refuſing to ride 
off with him, that ſhe did not love Seibold; 
and that he might avoid giving him unea- 
fineſs, he did not oy a word relpoting the 
adventure. 
Mrs. Halden began, at length, to ſpeak 
of the family at Sollingen in terms of the 
dittereſt reproach. Emilia heard her with 
great patience for ſome time, and then ſaid: 
Mother, if you go on ſo, when another 
knight-errant takes me out of the carriage 
I ſhall have no great deſire to return to it. 
I love the family at Sollingen becauſe they 
ve me,—At this ſpeech Mrs. Halden fell 
| | 55 into 


{ue 
7. 
: . \ 


( 462 ) 1 
into a Rill more violent pafſion, inf by the, 
ſeverity of her language alienated more and 
more her daughter's heart. Charles at firſt © 
| Held his tongue; but in order to remedy, 
in ſome meaſure, the fault of his mother, he 
at laſt ſaid a few words in favour of his un- 
cle's family, though without entertaining 
leſs hatred for his brother, who, as he well 
ſaw, might eaſily deſtroy his molt agreeable 
_ proſpects. ? , 

All theſe family diſputes had not pre. 
vented Charles from carrying on his plan 
in regard to lady Louiſa Eſpenbruch. He 
often rode over to Ranſleben ; and when- 
ever he alighted, the firſt queſtion of the 
young lady was, Mr. Halden, how are my 
god-fathers? How does Emilia? and, How 

is the major? The ſcene at Moorberg had 

made a very deep impreſſion on Louiſa, 
and always when ſhe ſpoke of it her eyes 0 
ſeemed to be animated with joy. If a ſtran- 


/ 


ger was preſent when ſhe aſked theſe queſ - Y 
tions of the young courtier, ſhe would re- 5 
late the whole affair, and with viſible par- 1 


_ 


lality for the family of Solliagid! See now! . 
faid ſhe with the utmoſt animation in her 
geſtures, our carriage was attempting to 
wind over the bridge, and the bridge was 
full of horſes and horſemen ornamented 
vith plumes, and all ſhining with gold. In 
a moment the ſiſter of this gentleman fell 
over the parapet into the ditch, which is 
exceedingly deep. A gentleman of the 
name of Seibold jumped over inſtantane- 
ouſly at the oppoſite ſide, and this gentle- 
man's brother—yes, I think | ſee him at 
this moment—ruſhed- through the unruly 
| horſes, and threw himſelf from the high 
bank into the water, which almoſt went 
over his head, I ſprung from the coach, 
and ſcreamed out as if I had been lying 
in the water myſelf, and both theſe cou- 
rageous gentlemen had been attempting to 
fave me. In a moment they catched hold 
of the young lady, and carried her in their 
arms to the bank. Ah! I ſhall never for- 
get it during my whole life! T he young 
lady ſeemed quite dead, and Mr. Scibold 
| ran 
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man with her to the houſe as if be had been 
carrying a feather. It muſt afford a perſon 
great joy to fave the life of another! I ſat 


at dinner between the two gentlemen, [ 
ſhould not have ſitten with ſo much plea- 
ſure between. two princeſſes ! L was quite 
wet alſo; and major Halden ſaid, That 
thoſe who were wet ſhould fit together. 


In this manner was the young courtier 


aliacd to bear lady Louiſa give an account 
of the incident, and often-with. a greater ap- 
pearance of the intereſt which ſhe took in it. 
He was once ſo vexed, that he ventured to re- 


late by way of retaliation an inſtance of his 
brother's ruſticity. Yes, ſaid lady Louiſa, in- 
terrupting him, my aunt is always telling me 
that your brother is exceedingly wild. But 


were he not a little ſo, who knows whether 
he would have thrown himſelf. into the wa- 
ter? My aunt did not ſtir out of the car- 
Triage, for fear of ſpoiling her elegant dreſs. 


It is very well when young people are re- 


gular, and not wild; but if I ſhould ever 
kappen to fall into the water—I ſhould , 


Wilh. 


— 


3 


5 


wiſh your brother to be chere; for you 
did not jump in, that I plainly ſaw. 


Charles could not doubt that his brother 
might do him great injury with lady 
Louiſa ; and for fear of the conſequences, 
he requeſted his mother to endeavour to 


prevent count Eſpenbruch and his uncle 


from being ſo good friends. He flattered 


lady Louiſa; ſhewed her a thouſand civili- 


ties ; anticipated all her wiſhes ; and ac- 
tually began to gain her favour in an emi- 


nent degree. He was obliged now to re- 


turn to the capital; but he had a great ad- 
vocate near Louiſa in the old couſin, whoſe 
friendſhip he had acquired by flattery and 
cunning. The old lady and Mrs. Halden 
had, indeed, already agreed that Charles 
ſhould obtain Louiſa's hand; but under 
this condition, that he ſhould then take the 
couſin to live with him in the capital. 
The party from Moorberg arrived at the 
capital without any farther accident; and 
in a few days, as ſoon as the gala dreſſes 


| could ve got ys: Emilia was preſented at 


_ 5 | court. 


* 


coürt. It was expected that the magnif. 


| which Was 4 proof of his acquaintance 


greater ſervice can be done to people than 
to free them from any embarraſſment ariſing 


voured to keep Emilia in countenance when 
ſhe ſeemed quite loſt owing to the unuſual 


court, ſaid he to Charles, laughing, will 
help me to gain the favour of your ſiſter. 
She will be made ſenſible, in the moſt ſtrik- 


3 , Who 


(.-.6d 3 
cence of this ſcene would - have produced 
the greateſt effect upon her mind; and Se- 


lenberg founded on this idea a little plan, 


with the world. Being convinced that no 


from baſhfulneſs in company, he endea- 


ſplendour of the court, added to the pene- 

trating looks and whiſpering of the cour- | 
tiers, and therefore remained always by her I 
fide in order to conceal her confuſion by 
his loquacity. The magnificence of the 


ing manner, that I am her friend ; and that 
ſhe muſt attach herſelf to me if ſhe wiſhes 
to recommend herſelf to notice. I will 
procure her a moſt ſplendid triumph; and 


do you obſerve, to-morrow evening ſhe will 
"Ty 


#- * * * 
— 
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think of me very differently from what ſhe 
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does at preſent. 

Do not laugh, reader, at the at of this 
courtier. Selenberg ſaw men, who had often 
braved death with the cooleſt compoſure, 


frequently become embarraſſ ed in the draw- 


ing-room z and he well knew of what im- 


 portanee a friendly word, a conſoling ex- 
preſſion, which at bottom means nothing, 


or an inſignificant queſtion, is to thoſe who 


with timidity make their firſt appearance at 
8 court. He knew mankind, but he did not 


know this young lady. 
Emilia, before ſhe left Moorberg, had 


maturely reflected on what ſhe had to ex- 
pect. She knew that Selenberg was the 
darling of the whole court, and that the 


plan formed on his account was not aban- 


doned. N ow, thought ſhe, what if the 
prince ſhould intereſt himſelf in this affair, 
and require me to give my hand to the pre- 
ident? She began to examine whether ſhe 
would liave courage enough to reſiſt; and 


ſhe clearly ſaw that | no one could ctnpel 


her. 
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| ker. She was certain, therefore, ſo fir 
and knew alſo what anſwer in ſuch a caſe 
the would give to the prince. Going to 
court now afforded ker an agreeable pro. 
ſpect; ſhe hoped to render it a diſtinguiſhed 
theatre of her fidelity and love; and this 
idea inſpired her with a firmneſs of cha- 
rafter which the dazzling ſplendour of the 
court itle}f was not able to deſtroy. 
As the approacked the drawing-room, 
ſhe was, however, ftill a little dejected. 
The cle herſelf, a lady of ſpirit, who 
fat oppoſite to Emilia, took great pleaſure 
in her converſation, Every perſon at court 
declared Emilia to be worthy of love; and 
no one could find the leaſt fault with any 
thing about her, but a little affectation in 
the tone of her voice. Selenberg's neigh- 
bour whiſpered, Elle af grave comme un pro. 
4 Mur, et chaque propos, meme le badinage, 
Pechauffe*. —That will ſoon wear off, re- 
plied Selenberg.—And if it does not, ſaid the 


* She is as grave as a profeſſor, and every word, even 
in Jeſt, gives her offence, 


princeſs, 


(169) 

princeſs, who overheard the converſation, I 
hall not eſteem her leſs; for I am always beſt 
pleaſed to ſee mankind without diſguiſe. 

Mrs. Halden was quite enchanted with 
Emilia's reception at court. Selenberg re- 
lated, next morning, what a favourable opt- 
nion the prince and princeſs entertained of 
her; and Emilia would not have been a wo- 
man, had not this flattering account made 
the deepeſt impreſſion on her mind, Her 
mother was now entirely occupied with her 
old plan of procuring a place for her daugh- 
ter at court; and the begged of her, almoſt 
with tears, not to refuſe her conſent any- 
longer. Emilia could not be prevailed on; 
and Mrs, Halden, therefore, began to con- 
trive means for getting the better of her by 
ſurpriſe. 

Selenberg put the princeſs in. mind, 
daily, of miſs Halden, and uſed all his in- 
fluence to induce her to offer to Emilia the 
place of lady of the bed-chamber. He at 
length accompliſhed his defire. One day, 
when Emilia dined at court, the princeſs 
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"Gl to her, Mifs Halden, you with to re. 
tide in my court; Selenberg has told me 


LY fo, Now, I am exceedingly well pleaſed 


with you, and I hope that with me you 
will be happy. — What anſwer could Emilia 
A return ? She made a low curtſey, kiſſed the 
- hand of the princeſs which ſhe ſtretched 
out to her, and became a lady of the bed- 
chamber contrary to her inclination. 
. Il engage for it, mamma, ſaid Charles, 
that Seibold will ſoon be forgotten. As we 
have now removed her to ſuch a diſtance, I 
am free from all apprehenſion, We have 
won our game, and for that you are indebt- 


ed to me. 
Charles was in the right. Emilia, not- 


withſtanding the temptation thrown 1n her 
way, would never have ſaid Ves, had not 
| Charles, with great cunning, endeavoured 
to perſuade her that the princeſs was un- 
happy, and had long wiſhed for ſome fe- 
male friend, in order that ſhe might be hap- 
pier. Emilia heard this confirmed to ber 


by che whole court. The princeſs has ſin- 
gular 


V8 2 171 7 ; 
gular whims, faid ſome of the courtiers ; 
me requires what is impoſſible : pure friend- 


ſhip. Emilia was now obliged to reſide in 


the palace; ; and who can wonder that 
wilhed to contribute to the happineſs of a 


woman whoſe affection was ſo honourable? 


Sdbe had Seibold alſo in her eye. The 
princeſs, thought ſhe, is certainly unhappy, 
| becauſe ſhe has been obliged to give away 
her hand without her heart. I will ſecure 
her love; and ſhe will, no doubt, rejoice to 
make her friend happier than herſelf. In 
a word, goodneſs of heart, conſciouſneſs 
of her own dignity, and, if the reader 
chooſes, a little vanity, induced Emilia to 


accept a place for which ſhe was ſo ill uns 


lified. 


The princeſs, foo the firſt few 4 ſeem- 
ed to pay little or no attention to her lady 


of the bed- chamber. Emilia thought, So 


much the better ! She has, without doubt, 


been often deceived. She exerted herſelf, 
therefore, with the utmoſt zeal in attending 
to, the princeſs, and was not long over- 


3 looked. 


72 
oy looked. She, indeed, could: diſcover no 
traces of friendſhip; but ſhe thought that 
vould ſoon follow. The princeſs entruſted 
her with ſome trifling ſecrets, which were 
known to every perſon at court; and 
Emilia ſaid to herſelf, She wiſhes to put 
me to the proof. At laſt, however, a flight 
appearance of warmth ſeemed to break out 
through the uſual coolneſs of the princels, 
Emilia, in the mean time, took no ſhare in 
any of the court intrigues; never aſked any 
favours ; and defended in a decent, though 
firm manner, ſome reſpectable perſons be- 
longing to the court, againſt whom at- 
tempts had been made. to prejudice the 
- Princeſs. She did not ſolicit the favour of 
the princeſs, but endeavoured to deſerve it; 
and the good fortune which ſhe had pro- 
miſed herſelf at length made its appearance. 
One day, when ſhe entered the apart- 
ment of the princeſs, the latter, throwing 
her arms around her, ſaid, in a ſort of agi- 
tation, I know, my dear Halden, that your 


Z intentions towards me are honourable. Con- 
tinue 
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tinue to be my friend. Do not ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be ſeduced by others, and continue 
your fidelity. Emilia now ſhewed the ten- 
dereſt attachment, and bedewed the hand 
of the princeſs with tears of the molt re- 
ſpectful love. The princeſs ſeemed much 
affected; ſhe ſtroked, in a friendly manner, 
the Cheeks of the weeping maid, and ſaid, 
My dear Halden, do you then really love 
me ſo much With theſe words the ſcene 
cloſed; becauſe another lady was that mo- 
nſent announced, So I have at length 
overcome this miſtruſtful heart, ſaid Emi- 
lia with triumph, But how much would 
ſhe have been aſhamed, had ſhe known to 
whom ſhe was indebted for this victory ! 
Selenberg was continually telling the 
princeſs how much Emilia loved her, and 
related to her a thouſand expreſſions of af- 
fection which Emilia on different occaſions / 
had employed. She never made uſe of any 
of theſe to me, replied the princeſs, Yes, 
your highneſs, returned Selenberg, that 
young ad has a very ſingular way of 

; 7 3 thinking. 


( 174 ) 
thinking. Had ſhe any fault to find with 
the empreſs herſelf, ſhe would do fo be- 
fore her face ; but, in regard to praile, the 
always beſtows it behind one's back. This 
converſation gave riſe to the ſcene by which 
Emilia was ſo much affected. The prin- 
ceſs was quite charmed with the tender ſen- 
ſibility of her lady of the bedchamber. She 
now believed that Selenberg had ſpoke the 
truth ; and ſhe always after called Emilia 
her little Nonſuch. 

The favour of the princeſs was ſoon clearly 
manifeſted, and gave Emilia the ſtrongeſt 
hopes that ſhe ſhould obtain her friendſhip. 
A party of pleaſure was ſoon after propoſed 
to a delightful country reſidence. It 18 
there alone, ſaid the princeſs oft to Emilia, 
that I appear in my real character. Emilia 
had long made herſelf happy with the 1dea 
of this ſhort excurſion ; but juſt as the com- 
pany were ready to ſet out, ſhe ſent notice 
to the princeſs that ſhe could not accom- 
pany her. The maſter of the ceremonies 


ſhook bis head, and told the priacefs that 
mils 


is. ). | 
miſs Fade had been ill. Emilia was in 
perfect health; but her waiting woman was 
ſick; and, as ſhe was a worthy creature, ſhe * 
was unwilling to leave her alone. 1 7 0 
The princeſs ſet out, and heard by the 1 
way, from a lady, that miſs Halden was in 
perfect health, On her return, ſhe be- 
haved with coolneſs towards Emilia, and 
reproached her in a diſdainful manner. 
Emilia told her, without reſerve, on what ac- 
count ſhe had remained at home. The prin- 
ceſs replied in French, (a ſign that ſhe was 
angry) I imagined it would have given you 
great pleaſure toſpend a whole day in my 
company. One of the ladies in waiting 
| ſaid, I hope you will ſee the impropriety of 
your conduct; and Emilia replied, caſting _ 
an expreſſive look towards the princeſs : 
Malheur à qui ne ſait pas ſacrifier un jour de 
pla Air aux devoirs de Phumanits * 
All the other ladies grew pale with fear 
at this anſwer ; but, to their great aſtoniſh- 


* Wretehed are thoſe who cannot ſacrifice a day of 
pleaſure to the duties of humanity | | 
| I 4 ment, 


$ | . i 
e : 
ment, the princeſs ſtretched out bir "2 to 
Emilia, and ſaid, in German, Some indul- 
gence muſt be granted to my little Nonſuch. 
At tab'e ſhe related to the prince, with 
much pleaſure, the anſwer of miſs Halden; 
and then added, You muſt confeſs chat I 
deſerve a friendſhip which does not beſitale 
to addreſs me in that manner | 

Youu deſerve the homage of the whole 
world, replied the prince ; but the anſwer 
ef miſs Halden does as much honour to 
you as to herlelf, It woul. be difficult to 
determine which is the greater of the two: 
to expreſs the feclings of humanity i in that 
manner without fear, or to hear ſuch an ex- 
preſſion without diſpleaſure. Emilia won- 
dered much that ſuch notice ſhould be 
taken of a few of her words, and that ſhe 
herſelf, on that account, ſhould be more 
eſteemed than before. 

For ſix days in the week the princeſs was 
engaged with balls, operas, concerts, and 
other amuſements. There remained, there- 

fore, only one day, commonly called the 
1 1 „ oy 


270 


"ay of reſt but "which, however, was a day 
ol great labour to the ladies of the court, 


and the other ſervants of the princeſs. She 

did not know in what manner to fill up the 
vacancy occaſioned by this day; and yet 
wiſhed to diſtinguiſh it from all the reſt, 


becauſe at her father's court it had been 


z devoted to ſolitude and uſeful occupations. 


; On this day ſhe had begun a thouſand 
different employments ;, drawing ſewing, 


the harpſichord and harp, reading books 
of inſtruction, &c. but all theſe, the ſecond 


or third time, became quite difguſtings' 


She then ſtudied Engliſh, the belles let- 
tres, and the hiſtory of her own family z yet 


this day of reſt was the moſt tedious in the 
whole week, ſo. that every body thanked 


heaven as ſoon as it was paſt. 
Emilia, who was a friehd to ſolitude and 


reflection, found much enjoyment in this 
day, on. which ſhe never quitted her apart- 
ment or rec: ived any viſits. As ſhe was ho- 


noured with the friendſhip of the princeſs, 


the latter expected that ſhe ſhould ſpend the 
15 — Sunday 
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Sunday with her. Emilia crafted chat ſhe 

had power enough to free her new friend 

from the demon of languor; and in this 
ſhe indeed ſucceeded the firſt time. She 
read to the princeſs, and converſed with 
her on what ſhe had heard. She likewiſe 
carried her work with her—a ſhirt that ſhe 
was making for a poor child—and the prin- 
ceſs was highly pleaſed to ſee the day ſpent 
in forming the mind, and in acts of bene- 

volence. Shirts were now cut out, and the 
ladies ſewed them, laughing with the prin- 

ceſs, in an ironical manner, at the coarſe- 
neſs of the linen. The ſhirts were ready 
the ſecond Sunday, and Emilia was charged 
to diſtribute them; for, beſides her, no lady 
was acquainted with any poor family that 
ſtood in need of ſhirts. Emilia afterwards 
deſcribed to the princeſs the affecting ſcene 
which this preſent had occaſioned. The 
princeſs ſhed a few tears, and immediately 
gave orders for the purchaſe of ſome pieces 
of coarſe linen, which were to be made 
into ſhirts every Sunday. 
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During this a in which the married 
part of the court ladies aſſiſted alſo, the 
company entertained each other with tell- 
ing ſtories of ghoſts; with reading or ſing- 
ing; and they were ſo much amuſed, that 
two Sundays more paſſed away in a 
very agreeable manner. After this, how- 
ever, the princeſs had a headache, and ſent 
to tell the ladies that they might work in 
their own apartments. The ſewing for 
poor people was now forgotten; its place 
was ſupplied by the ſtudy of antiquities; 
and.nothing was then heard of on a Sunday 
but Etruſcan vaſes, bas-reliefs, the Torſo, 
the Apollo Belvidere, Antinoiis, &c, 
In ſhort, Emilia had ſcarcely been half 
a year at court, when ſhe diſcovered that 
| ſhe could have no great dependance on the 
friendſhip of the princeſs. The princeſs 
required love ; but ſhe would not give any 
in return, and always remained princeſs. 
Often did ſhe paſs whole hours with Emi- 
| lia alone; and on theſe occations ſhe would 
tay to her the moſt agreeable things, and 
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pour forth tears in her arms. But ſcarce- 


ly was the fit over when che princeſs 
would reſume her uſual cool manner, and 


bebave to Emilia as ſhe did to the other 
ladies of her court. Emilia once embraced 


a favourable moment io ſay a few words 


reſpecting Seibold; but, to her great alto- 
niſhment, ſhe received this anſwer : Foh ! 


toh ! Halden—not a ſyllable more of ſuch 
| love! With theſe words the princefs took a 
ſmall caſket from. her bureau. In this caſket, 


continued ſhe, there is an unopened letter 
from a woman who was bred up in my fa- 


ther's court, and who, at one time, enjoyed 


all my favour. She married below her 
rank, without paying any attention to my 
admonitions ; and fince that time I would 
never conſent to ſee her. She has, indeed, 


written to me upwards of ten times; but 
J am reſolved to have nothing to ſay to 


her- nothing at all. 
Emilia, in whoſe love to the princefs, to 
ſpeak the truth, ſelf-intereſt had its ſhare, 


became, from this moment, quite cold in, 


her 


2 1 
her behaviour. She no longer fought for 
opportunities of being in the apartment of 
her patroneſs, and gave herſelf no farther 
trouble to continue in her favour. The 
princeſs appointed another lady to her place, 
and forgot her little Nonſuch, without, how= 
ever, ſhewing any reſentment towards her. 
| This, at firſt, gave Emilia uneaſineſs ; but 
in a little it became a matter of perfect in. 
difference. Her waiting-woman lamented 
that ſhe had loft the love of the princeſs, 
and cenſured the conduct of the latter with 
ſome ſeverity. Emilia replied: The prin- 
ceſs is gt deſtitute of abilities; but conti- 
nual diſſipation has deprived theſe abilicies 
of all their energy. She is indeed of a 
mild, compaſſionate diſpoſiti ition, and born 
for friendſhip and love. A woman of her 
own rank, poſſeſſing ſentiments. ſuch as 
mine, fhe could treat with tenderneſs and 
render happy; but this will never be the 
caſe with any of the ladies of her court. 
| Selenberg, in the mean time, did not re- 
main unactive. His rank gave him almoſt 
= | daily 
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daily opportunity of being i in the company 
of Emilia; and he took advantage of it with 
all the fineſſe of the experienced courtier, 
But whatever exertions he made were 
in vain—Emilia did not thank him for his 
attention, and even ſhewed the moſt de- 
cided averſion to him. The paſſion of this 
voluptuary grew, however, ſtill ſtronger 
every day, as Emilia's blooming charms. 
became always more enchanting, her figure 
nobler, and her complexion freſher. He 
had imagined that his triumph over her 
would be facilitated by the court; and yet 
amidſt all its temptations, which, Indeed, 
were ſufficiently numerous, ſhe ſtill retain- 
ed the purity of her ſoul and the energy of 
her heart. The reluctance with which ſhe 
reſided at court, gave new ſtrength to his 
hopes. He laid before her the ſeducing 
proſpect of a country life; and her brother 
was commiſſioned, to hold up to her the 
ſame picture. She embraced this idea with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs; but as ſoon as Selen- 
berg's name was mentioned, ſhe replied, 1 
Voould 


* 


4.2833 
would rather ſpend my whole life in theſe 
. melancholy halls, than he Selenberg s wife 
for only one day, : - 

Selenberg had ſtill one hope e 
interceſſion of the prince. This he in- 
tended to employ only in the laſt extremity; 
but he was at length obliged to have re- 
courſe to it, as Emilia, by ſhunning His 
company, prevented him from making uſe 


of any one of his own arts. He applied then 


to the prince himſelf, who ſaid, laughing: 
Sclenberg, you never before employed a 
deputy on any occaſion of the like kind! 
Is Halden's averſion then ſo Fo And 
does her family know of it? For I will 
not make any infringement, Selenberg, on 
family right—lt is the moſt ſacred of all 
rights and no prince can aſſume any power 
over it on any pretence whatever. 

The young courtier aſſerted that his pa- 
rents knew of this connection And why 
will your fiſter not conſent ? ſaid the prince. 
Charles ſhrugged up his ſhoulders. 
Romances, your nghneſs an imprudent 

: .  governeſs, 
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| 8 and the ſinoch neu of a poor 
but artſul man ! My ſiſter has a lively 


imagination; principles derived from the 
period of the Round Table. And the ope- 


ration of all theſe was ſtrengthened by a 
peculiar incident. The man whom I juſt 


now mentioned, accidentally ſaved her life, 
Overſtretched gratitude, your highneſs; 


In a word, ſhe wiſhes to diſgrace our nr 


by an improper marriage. | 
Hem! replied the prince, laughing: 


5 who would think ſo of ſuch a noble and 


baughty countenance ? Well, III exert 
myſelf for Selenberg. The next time I 


fee your ſiſter, PII ſolicit her hand for him; 


and ſhe will not give me a denial. 


The young courtier again ſhrugged up 


his houlders I'm ſorry to be obliged to tell 


your highneſs, ſaid, he, that on this point 


ſhe is exceedingly obſtinate. 

We ſhall ſee! returned the prince, I 
ſhall let you know the reſult. But I for; 
bid all force. Your ſiſter wil become more 


om 
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prudent. Only leave the affair to me, and 
you will have no reaſon to be diffatisfied. 
The court removed to the country, and 


Emilia, as ſoon as ſhe could, haftened to a 


delightful grove near the palace, which was 
interſected by ſhady avenues. Here ſhe 


was met by the prince, who had diſmounted | 


from his horſe, and who was deſirous of 
enjoying the pleaſure of a walk. He im- 
mediately remembered his promiſe, and 
accoſted Emilia. So yourg, ſo handſome, 


and yet alone? ſaid he, laughing. The 


- gentlemen here muſt have buſineſs of very 
great im portance, indeed, to ſuffer you to 


| be ſo ſolitary | Come, miſs, the evening is 
pleaſant ; let us take one turn in the grove. 
A-propos, my dear Halden, I have a favour 
to requeſt of you, "en you muſt not re- 


fuſe, 


Your highneſs's requeſts are to me com- 
mands, ſaid Emilia. In a moment Selen- 


berg occurred to her, and ſhe immediately 
added: For your bighneſs never required 


aa ching that could render me unhappy, 


Dear 
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Dear Halden, I wiſh I old obtain che 
ſame praiſe from all my ſubjects. No: 1 
hope that on the preſent occaſion you will 
be happy by complying with my requeſt, 
Tintend to have you married ; and I invite 
myſelf to the wedding. Emilia turned pale. 
All you young girls, as ſoon as you hear 
mention made of marriage, firſt bluſh and 
then turn pale; yet you all marry! But 
you tremble! Pray fit. down. As I ſaid, 
my dear Halden, you muſt not give me a 
| denial. You ſhall have for a huſband a 
man whom the whole court acknowledges 
to be polite and well-bred ; and, what is 
ſtill more, who is my friend Preſident | 
Selenberg. | | 
Emilia fat ſtaring at the prince without 
being able to utter a ſingle ſyllable. She 
at length recovered herſelf, and ſaid: Vour 
highneſs has juſt now called the preſident 
your friend; 1 muſt, therefore, conceal- 
what I think of him. I will, however, 
venture to ſay that the preſident may be 


exceedingly well-bred, and exceedingly 
polite, 


2 
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polite, and yet make a very bad huſband. 


He may be ſuited to a court, but not for 
domeſtic felicity ; and when people marry 


they look forwards to bappineſs. Your 


bighnels muſt forgive me if I ſay No. 
You ſhall not, indeed; or you muſt tell 


me honeſtly what you think of Selenberg. 


You will, J hope, overlook a few follies 
which he was guilty of during the volatile 
period of youth? Who ever paſſes his 


whole life free from folly ? 


I canreadily overlook his follies, your 


| highneſs ; but not his character. I will 


not be the wife of a man in whoſe company. 
no mother, without-anxiety, durſt leave her 
daughter for half an hour. 

Ol that was the caſe formerly, dear 


child ! but you muſt look at him now. | 


His ſins have forſaken him, 

And would your highneſs adviſe me to 
give my hand to a man of whom nothing 
better can be ſaid ?—Bur his ſins have not 
forſaken him. His deſire at preſent—for 


of 


of love ch a man. can 18 boling—i 
directed towards me ! 


It can be no crime to be ſtruck by the 


enchantment of your charms, elſe I ſhould 


be as culpable as Selenberg. But—what 
will you lay? —I know the reaſon of your 
refuſal. Your thoughts are engroſſed by a 
man who once hauled you from the water, 
or from the fire. Is it not true? Have I 
not gueſſed right | 8450 

Emilia bluſhed Were my heart at per- 
fe& freedom, your highneſs, I would, how- | 
ever, not give my hand to Selenberg, as 
long as my feelings tell me that a ſeducer is 
a man who deſerves deteſtation. 

A ſeducer! You make uſe of an expreſ · 
fion, dear Halden, which is rather a little 
too harſh! Selenberg is in my ſervice, 
and he is my friend. | 

A ſeducer, your highneſs ou are 
diſpleaſed but what elſe can I call bim: 
He who infidiouſly ſeduces by his rank, by 
his arts or his maney, 4 young woman. 

| whole 
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whoſe: whole riches was her innocence, 


and whoſe marriage, perhaps, was the ſole 
hope of her parents, who for this laboured 
Hg the courſe 'of their lives, and in 


whom they, perhaps, expected to find the 


joy of their old age, in the moment of care, 


ſorrow or want—a young woman, who 


might have become the affectionate wife of 


ſome worthy man, the happy mother of 
a numerous family—he who betrays a 
young woman of this kind, and then aban- 


dons her to ſhame and misfortune—what 
name does ſuch a wretch deſerve? In 
your capital here, there are perhaps a hun- 


dred mothers who now mourn for the fe- 
duction of their daughters, and the man 
who was the cauſe of it is not a villain —18 
not deteſtable ? 
Emilia ſpoke theſe words as if inspired, 
while her eyes ſparkled, and her breaſt 
heaved with animation. The prince now 
ſaw what he had ſeen ſo ſeldom—a full 
heart pouring out what it was unable to 


contain. He beheld Emilia with a look 
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| have ſaid— Shall 12 


of ſatis faction; and, as ſoon as ſhe had done, 
| ſaid She muſt not be ſuffered to plead in | 


her own defence, elſe the cauſe will be loſt, 


Be not uneaſy, miſs... I (hall make a faith- 


ful report to Selenberg of every * you 
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If he continues to be importunate, re- 


plied Emilia, I will tell him the Lans thing 


* 60 added the prince, 8 nad if 


be does not amend theſe faults, 1 ſhall not 
know what to think of him. Things, in- 
deed, may be ſometimes as you ſay. Tou 
have made me ſerious, dear Halden: but 


ſuch tranſgreſſions do not come within my 
juriſdition, So you will not then have 


F Selenberg Well, it would give me great 
pleaſure, if I could in any other manner 
. "contribute to your happineſs. I now know 


how you hate, and indeed I wiſh much to 


| ſee how you love. Oaly, child, never think 
of this ſame man who ſaved you from the 


fire or the water. Such a plan will never 
anſper, take my word for it. 
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The prince took his leave, to Emilia's 
great ſatisfaction. She had now found by 


experience, that much can be effected when 
people are in earneſt; and her hopes, not- 
withſtanding every impediment, of being 


Seibold's wife in the end, acquired new 


ſtrength. 
The prince told the young, courtier what 


had been the reſult of his negotiation, and 
hinted to him, that it would be better to 
abandon, entirely, the plan reſpecting Se- 


lenberg. Charles replied, that his parents 


were abſolutely bent on the connection; 
and that the whole arrangement of the fa- 
mily depended upon it. In a few days 


after the prince was again requeſted to em- 


ploy his good offices. He at firſt refuſed 3 
but he at length promiſed to make an at- 
tempt once more. I do not know, Selen- 


berg, ſaid he, how you can deſire me to- 


put ſuch a beautiful young woman to pain. 
You ought to have applied to my conſort. 
She can command where I muſt entreat. 


Selenberg clearly ſaw that the prince 
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krhought. He converſed now with Emilia 


( 092) 


was in the right; and he would long be. 
fore have purſued that courſe, had not the 


princeſs been a woman of the moſt whim- 


3 fical humour. For inſtance, the conſidered 
it as a violation of the reſpect due to her, 
if any of the ladies of her court Preferred 


the love of any man to the honour of her 


company. But with this circumſtance the 
prince was totally unacquainted. 
The prince now ſought for an opportu- 


nity of finding Emilia alone; and this could 


not be long wanting, as ſhe every evening 
repaired to the grove. He renewed his 


interceſſion for Selenberg; appeared to 


de offended, and received the ſame anſwer 
as before. He at laſt wiſhed to be better 
informed reſpecting her adventure with 
Seibold. Emilia related the whole ſtory 
in ſuch an affecting manner, while her 
deautiful eyes were bedewed with tears, 
that the prince no longer conſidered her 
love towards her deli verer as altogether 


improper, though he concealed what he 


on 
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on other topics; and ſpent an hour, walk- 
ing up and down with her in the Srove, 


without ever once yawning. : 
People very naturally began now to 
vhiſper to each other at the palace, that 


Halden was become a favourite of the 
prince; and that he was ſeen with her 


every evening in the grove. Selenberg 
was not the laſt who heard this report; and 
as ſoon as he knew it, he deviſed another 


plan in order to get poſſeſſion of Emilia. 


In the courſe of a few hours the princeſs 


vas privately informed that his highneſs, al- 


moſt every evening, ſpent a whole hour in 


walking about through the grove with miſs 


Halden. She, however, obſerved ſilence, 


and only treated Emilia with open coolneſs, 


or rather contempt. Next day, Selenberg 


paid the princeſs a viſit, and in the courſe 


of his converſation introduced the ſubject of 


marriage. The princeſs, in raillery, called 


him an old bachelor, and Selenberg re- 
plied: There is a lady whom I ſhouldbe_ 


extremely happy to have for wy wife, if 
%%% your 


ene would give hor d to me. May | 
I know the name of the happy female who 
has made a conqueſt of your heart ? ſaid 
che princeſs. Her name is Halden, re- 
plied the preſident. The princeſs bluſhed, 
<and returned no anfwer. 
In the evening ſhe took Selenberg to 2 
window which looked towards the grove, 
and ſaid to him: Was you really in earneſt 
when youtold me you would marry Halden? 
I was, indeed, your highneſs. I have al. 
ready obtained the conſent of the parents, 
and was hitherto filent ' becauſe your 
| highneſs feemed to honour the young 
' tady with your peculiar favour, nay, I 
might ſay peculiar confidence. Have you 
Already declared your intentions to her? 
—Hitherto I have not, for the reaſon 
which I juſt mentioned to your highneſs. 
'I'think 1 may, however, flatter myſelf that 
the is not averſe to me; only for ſome days 
paſt T have obferved i m her a coolneſs which 
renders me very uneaſy. N 


The princeſs blaſhed, and after ſome 
| Hence 


yp W _O'* 


cd 
- 


TY lence ſaid : Halden ſhall be your wife l ' | 
uy Leave the whole affair to me, and don't ſay 


lia to walk out with her. They went up 
and down the grove for ſome time without 
ſpeaking; but the princeſs at length ſtop- 


face, ſaid: Mifs Halden, Selenberg re- 


and I have promiſed that he ſhall have it.— 
Emilia, by her conferences with the prince, 


would be to me a command - -= 


Converſation was interru pted— Ou H 
g 0, laid ſhe then to 0 Emilia, wich much TP 
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a word to her. I myſelf will have the plea- 
{ure of letting her know your intent ions. 
Next morning the princeſs invited Emi- 


ped, and, looking ſteadfaſtly in Emilia's 


queſted me to ſolicit your hand For him, 


had acquired a certain eaſe in ſpeaking 
upon this point, and therefore ſhe ſaid, 
with much modeſty : Your highneſs's with 


I do not wiſh it, exclaimed the princeſs 
coolly, I command it; and I hate every 
perſon with whom commands are neceſſiry 
— Here ſhe made a fignal to one of her 
fervants who ſtood at a diſtance, and th 
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difference. Come ! cried ſhe to the ſer- 
vant, and immediately diſappeared 1 in the 
_—_ | 
Emilia was. now left alone, e of 
every aſſiſtance, while a thouſand voices 
ſeemed to call to her at once, to haſten to 
Sollingen, and to ſolicit the protection of 
the major. Dejected, weak, and incapa- 
ble of coming to any reſolution ;_perplexed 
by a confuſion of thoughts, and a prey to 
a load of painful ſenſations, ſhe proceeded 
towards the palace, without ever raiſing 
her eyes from the ground. God be thanked, 
thought ſhe at laſt, I have never yet ſaid 
Yes! She now recovered a little of her 
ſtrength, and on a ſudden diſcovered 
Selenberg at a diſtance. She haſtened | 
towards him, and ſaid, in a harſh tone, 
which betrayed her averſion : Mr. Preſident, 
you have ſolicited the princeſs to intercede 
with me in your favour, and ſhe has pro- 
miſed you my hand. I, however, here de- 
clare to you, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
that I will never give my conſent. Deſiſt, 

| therefore, 


8 „ 
therefore, I beſeech you; for I am firmly 
reſolved never to agree to your propoſal. 
Selenberg replied in ſome confuſion: 
If I have purſued that courſe which I would 
rather not have purſued, it ought to be a 
Proof to you, my dear girl, with what in- 
finite affection I love you. What man 
upon earth dare believe that he is worthy 
of your hand? You cannot then take it 
amiſs that I ſhould call in the aſſiſtance of 
ſo powerful an advocate. Your. worthy : 
parents, my dear girl, your brother, the 
FORO with to ſee me happy in your 
arms. Let me hope that” your good- 
neſs will not reje& my tender and ſincere 
love. Unfortunately I have ſpent my 
youth in a manner for which I never can 
forgive myſelf. But if you were acquainted 
with my heart, my dear, you would not 
deſpiſe me. You would ceaſe to hate me 
if you knew how much I love you. | 

The way which you have choſen, ſaid 
Emilia, does not certainly lead to my heart, , 
I muſt once more _— 
K3 Grant 
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Grant but the ſmalleſt indulgence to my 
hopes, continued Selenberg, and no inter- 
eeſſion will then be neceſſary, but that of 
my reſpect, my tender love, and the 2 
cation of all your wiſhes. 
No, Mr. Selenberg, replied Emilia 
vill not give you the ſmalleſt hope. Were 
1 obliged to choofe between you and that 
clown there who is drawing water, I would, 
without hefitation, give my hand to him. 
You ſee how uſeleſs all your applications 
are. Recall what you have ſaid to the 
princeſs. Except us, no perſon, as yet, 
knows any thing of the matter, and 1 af- 
fure you, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
I ſhall obſerve profound filence reſpecting 
. Refuſe me not, fir, the only requeſt 
that I ever can make to you. Do not ima- 
gine that what I now fay proceeds from 
caprice—l have conſidered the matter with 
attention, and my reſolution is fixed. 8 
1 hope, ſaid Sclenberg, bluſhing a little, 
that you will become leſs cruel than you 


are at preſent, and overcome the unjuſt 
| | hag 
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hatred which you ſeem to entertain againſt 
W„„„ͤöͥ˙¹9¼ 3 „ 
|  Selenberg here made a Tow bow, and 
_ proceeded, with a mixed look of anger and 
_ diſappointment, towards the garden. Emi» 
ha haſtened to her apartment, recline 
ber head on her arm, and with wandering 
eyes began to refleck upon her condition. 
She at length determined that, as ſoon as 
the princeſs returned from the grove, 
ſhe would throw herſelf at her feet and en- 
treat her compaſſion ; but, when ſhe ſaw 
through. the window her cold, auſtere 
 countenanee, her courage failed her. She, 
however, went down ſtairs, and ſtood be- 
fore the door of the princeſs's chamber 
without venturing; to enter. While ſhe 
was ſtanding there,. undetermined what to 
do, the lady in waiting came out from her 
apartment, and obſerved her in that ſitu- 
ation. Miſs Halden, ſaid ſhe, are you not 
well? You are as pale as a ſtatue! Can 
be of any ſervice to you Come hither 
along with me — Emilia, as ſoon as ſhe 
- ON entered 


— 
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entered the lady's apartment, threw her 
arms around her with emotion, and re- 
queſted her, with briny tears, to ede c 
for her with the princeſs. 
My dear worthy child! ſaid the lady, 1 
cannot comply with your requeſt. Vour 
ſituation, ſhould I interfere, would become 
worſe—that you know as well as I, As 
there is no other help, you muſt marry Se- 
lenberg ! - - - - But, my God, it has ſtruck 
one, and your hair 1s not yet dreſſed! 
Go! You will hardly be ready for dinner; 
and 1 beſeech you, my dear Halden, be 
prudent. I tell you, once more, there is 
no help you muſt. | | 
Emilia retired—ſuffered heiſelf to be 
dteſſed, and forſwore the court which ren- 
dered her ſo unhappy. With trembling 
ſteps ſhe entered the princeſs's apartment, 
made a low curtſey, and in a timid attitude | 
remained at the door, The princeſs ob- 
ſerving her, ſaid ſlowly, and in a cool man- 
ner, to the reſt of the ladies: Miſs Halden 
is preſident anker 5 bride—You ought 
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to wiſh her joy: — and with theſe words ſhe + 
went into another apartment. | 
While Emilia was complimented with 
congratulations, ſhe ſtood as if thunder- 
ſtruck, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks in large drops. She at length be- 
gan to ſtagger, as a ſenſe of her helpleſs 
condition had deprived her of all ſtrength ; 
and it was found neceffary to convey her 
to her chamber, Scarcely was lhe left 
alone, when, in a fit of deſpair, ſhe tore the 
| jewels from her head; threw them with : 
violence on the floor; veiled her face, and 
continued fitting a whole hour, incapable 
of entertaining a ſettled idea, 5 
Her waiting-maid, who fat crying at the 
window, at length ſaid: There goes the 
princeſs in her carriage! - - - -- And the 
prince has juſt returned from hunting, 
He is of a compaſſionate diſpoſition ; and 
if I had any thing to aſk of him, I would 
do it this moment.—With diſhevelled 
| locks, and half dreſſed, Emilia haſtened 
down ſtairs to meet the prince, and ex- 
K 5 claimed, 
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claimed, in a pitiful tone: Ah! your high- 
nefs! The prince opened the door of his 
apartment, and handed her in. Emilia fel! 
down on her knees before him, and faid : 
F have no longer a friend—no more any 
help but in your highneſs. O! ſave me 
from the moſt horrid of all miſeries. 
My dear child, replied the prince, riſe 
up! If any one comes !- No, re- 
turned Emilia, I will remain here until 1 
obtain your promife that you will fave 
me. 5 76 5 
Well, faid the prince, I muſt kneel then, 
alſo -- - - He actually made a movement, 
as if about to do fo, and Emilia ſtood up 
Come, dear Halden, walk into my cloſet ! 
There we ſhal{ not be interrupted. Now, 
tell me in what manner I can ſerve you? 
Emilia told him. The prince ſhook his 
Head, and faid : But, my dear Halden, it 
would be indeed better if you would accept 
Selenberg ! You yourſelf muſt be ſenſible 
that | cannot, with propriety, interfere in 
the bulinels. My conſort wiſhes very 
much 


203) 
much for the marriage; and in that caſe. 
what can I do? | 

A few words from your band to Selen- 
berg, continued Emilia, would ſave me. 

The prince again ſhook his head, and 
contracted his front into a thouſand wrin 
kles; but it was impoſſible for him to reject 
the importunate petition of the beautiful, 
_ enchanting Emilia. Well, ſaid he at laſt, 
F will comply with your defire, though Þ 
am pretty well convinced what the reſule- 
will be. | 

Your highneſs, ſaid Emilia, will be en- 
titled to my laſting gratitude, my reſpect, 
my love, if you will ſave me from this. 
danger. 

What would not one do fs the ſake of 
your love? returned the prince. I wilk 
exert myſelf. in your behalf, as far as I:can- 
| —To-morrow, or che day after to- morrow, 
L hope to ſee you in the grove. Give out, 
my dear, that you are not well. If you: 
Have any thing farther to ſay to me, or if 
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any thing new ſhould occur, you muſt only 
' write to me. I will now and then ſend my 
old page to you under-ſome pretence or 
other and fo adieu, my beautiful Halden! 
Who knows what I ſhould do were I in 
Selenberg's place! Adieu! adieu! | 

The prince immediately wrote to Selen- 

berg the following letter: 
My dear Preſident, 

« Your affair with miſs. Halden dajia aſ- 
ſumed a turn, which is not altogether 
agreeable to my wiſh ; as it may become 
| known that J have interfered in it. You 
will do me a pleaſure, therefore, if you 
abandon all meaſures that, have any ten- 
dency to force. You will eafily find means 
to-recall thoſe ſteps which have been taken 
without my knowledge. My wiſh was, 
Either not to intermeddle in the buſineſs at 
all, or to bring it to a concluſion alone; and 
I” hope you will not ſuffer my wiſh to be 
vain. I ſhall expect you to-morrow morn- 
| ing, catly, to . me on a hunting 
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party; and as you are not fond of fatigue 
on theſe occaſions, our excurſion ſhall not 
exceed fifty paces. Adieu.“ 
In a few minutes the prince received an 
anſwer in the following words : | 
- «Your highneſs will, I hope, afcrive'i it to 
the violence of my paſſion, and forgive me, 
if I bave ventured to take a ſtep, which an 
expreſſion from your highneſs's own mouth 
ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to juſtify. I, 
indeed, now ſee the matter in a different 
: light ; and will employ every means poſ- 
ſible to gratify your highneſs' s Wiſhes, 
The excuſe that I never ſuſpected, or 
wiſhed, thar'the affair would take ſuch x 
turn, I cannot plead to your highneſs ; for 
people ſhould certainly deliberate before 
they engage in any undertaking. If your 
highneſs will be graciouſly pleaſed to ac- 
cept of my aſſurance, that I, in future, re- 
ſign my whole fortune into your highneſs's 
hands, you will put an end to the diſcon- 
tent which J entertain againſt myſelf. "BE 
85 The hunting party to which your 
highneſs 
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Highneſs has been . pleaſed to in- 
vite me, will afford me much ſatisfaction.“ 
Selenberg wrote this billet in the greateſt 
rage, becauſe he had deſtroyed, with his 
own hands, that good fortune to which 
he imagined' he had approached ſo near. 
He already knew that: Emilia had been: 
with the prince; and in half an hour he 
conveyed this intelligence to the princeſs, 
without ever leaving his apartment. 
In the evening there was a card party at 
court; but Sclenberg did not go thither 
until he conjectured that the prince was 
| there! before him. The princeſs having 
aſked him where he had been the whole 
day, he embraced that opportunity of ſtep- 
ping up to her, at a window, and ſaying 
half aloud: I am exceedingly unfortunate, 
your highneſs, to be obliged to beg that 
you will recall the interceſſion which you 
have made for me to miſs Halden. Co- 
gent family conſiderations compel me to 
this requeſt. It may give your highneſs 
reaſon to accuſe me of Ievity 3 - but indeed: 
3 Jam 
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Jam unhappy in every point of view! 
I hope your highnefs has not yet done any 
thing for me. 
Every thing, replied the princeſs, in a 
peeviſh tone. It is too late. You do not 
mean, I hope, to expoſe me? Ah! I can 
gueſs why „ 
Selenberg made a low de Will your 
highneſs take pity on me? Into your 
hands, and to your favour alone, I reſigm all 
my happineſs. I myſelf dare venture to do 
nothing but to hope in ſilence. Your. 
| bighneſs can gueſs my ſituation; and I am 
not afraid that you will render it more 
painful.—He again made a low bow, and 
the princeſs returned to the card-table. 
During the whole evening Selenberg ap- 
peared to be very much confuſed, He ap- 
proached the princeſs only with trembling, 
and drew afide one of the gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, that he might give vent to 
his. complaints reſpecting the inſtability of 
court happineſs. In a word, both the prin- 
ceſs and the prince ſoon heard, to their 
great 
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great aſtoniſhment, that Selenberg had 
fallen into dif; grace.—Selenberg, however, is 
a man of honour, ſaid the prince, laughing; ; 
and the hunting party terminated with 
much ſatisfaction.— But Selenberg, ſaid the 
princeſs, is a man of talents. Next day at 
digner ſhe behaved to him with great cold- 
neſs; he was quite abaſhed, and haſtened to 
leave the room. 8 

After dinner the bein accompanied 
by the prince, repaired to her own apart- 
ment. I have, ſaid ſhe peeviſhly, a com- 
plaint to make againſt preſident Selenberg. 
He requeſted my good offices with Hal- 
den, and I promiſed he ſhould have her, 
becauſe the match is advantageous, and be- 
cauſe her parents wiſh it. I communicated 
the affair to Halden herſelf, and the ladies, 
at my deſire, all wiſhed her joy. Now 
Selenberg came up to me yeſterday ; ex- 
cuſed himſelf on account of ſome family 
conſiderations, and the like, and abſolutely 
wiſhes to recede from what he propoſed, 


You will, no doubt, find this conduct as 
ſhameful 
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hamefol as I do. Does he ag e that 
Iwill be thus expoſed before my whole 
court? I earneſtly entreat of you, that you 
will protect me from ſuch a groſs affront— 
The marriage ſhall and muſt take place. 
Selenberg, replied the prince with ſome 
concern, may, perhaps, have other reaſdhs | 
that do honour to his humanity. I have 
been told that Halden has a rooted aver- 
fon to him, and — | 
Like every young girl when any con- 
nection of the kind is propoſed to her. She 
gives herſelf airs becauſe ſhe is a fool. 
But if this obſtinacy becomes ſtronger, it 
will, perhaps, be the means of rendering 
the buſineſs abortive altogether. 1 
HFalden will not be obſtinate much lon- 
ger. Your higbneſs cannot certainly: ſuf- 
fer me to be ſo humbled before the whole 
court. The girl muſt be compelled to con- 
ſent, I requeſt you will communicate my 
orders to Selenberg; and I truſt that by to- 
morrow morning every thing will be ſet- 
tled. Ina matter which concerns my ho- 
2 nour 


nour fo much, I hope you will not gd 
my requeſt, _ 

Mais, madame, y penſex® — 

Je fats ce qui convient, et ferai ce qu 2 faut. 

; 7 ne croirai jamais mon honneur relabli, que 
' guand la Halden fera la femme de Selenberg, 

Cela doit etre, 2 quelqne prix que ce eit 1— 
With theſe words ſhe retired, 

The prince himſelf was ſenſible that his 
conſort could not avoid making ſuch a re- 
queſt; and yet he had promiſed to the 
charming Emilia to be her deliverer. He 
would gladly have kept his word, becauſe 
he was intereſted in her happineſs, and be. 
Eauſe the idea of ſeeing her ſacrificed tothe 
prefi dent was unpleaſant to him. 

In this ſtate of perplexity he ſent notice 
to Emilia, by the old page, that ſhe might 
ſtill pretend to be ſick. In the evening he 
went out on a Ce. EXCui ſion, and re- 


* But reflect, — - 


7 4 | know-what is proper, ad will do what 18 netefs 
- fary. I ſhall never think my honour vindicated, till 
Halden is the wife of Selenberg. It muſt 9 let it coſt 


mou it. may. 
mained 
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mained abſent the whole of next day. The 
court phyſician declared Emilia to be ex- 
ceedingly ill; and Selenberg requeſted of 
the princeſs that he might. be permitted to 
go to town for two days, becauſe, while the 
object of his affection was indiſpoſed, no- 
thing could be done in his favour. 

The old page converſed this evening 
with Emilia without being obſerve). He 
told her what the prince had done for her, 
and endeavoured to perſuade her to conſent 
to the preſident's propoſal. Emilia having 
replied that ſhe depended on the prince, 
the page ſhrugged up his. ſhoulders, and 
faid : My dear miſs Halden, I have grown 
grey in this court, and know how people 
here muſt behave, Our prince is a man of 
the nobleſt and moſt magnanimous ſenti- | 
ments when it is proper. 

When it is proper! replied 2 
Can magnanimity and juſtice be at any time 
improper? „ 

Yes, my dear lady, it is very true ! Elſe- 
„here people may be what they chooſe z, 

- but 
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"A here they muſt be what is proper. 
Here we are all good, as long as we can; 
after that we bid farewell to goodneſs, lad 
ſhrug up our ſhoulders. Don't truſt, there- 
fore, to the prince, my good young lady, | 
Believe me, preſident Selenberg is a man 

of great policy, who has cunning enough 

to outwit any one. I will tell you honeſtly, 
that if you marry him you will have cauſe 
to repent ; for, you are very right, he is a 
_ worthleſs character. But, I told you al- 
ready, depend upon no perſon here, but 
upon yourſelf. The prince, with the beſt 
intentions, can at court often do leſs than 
every tradeſman can do daily in his own 
family. He is teaſed and tormented in 
every corner—Indeed, if the citizens and 
country people knew how matters ſtand 
here, they would not envy us our pleaſure, 
and would think themſelves far happier over 
their peaceful cruſt, than ever it will be 
poſſible for us to be. | 
Emilia liſtened with great attention to 
this ſpeech, delivered with ſo much ſin- 
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cerity. The old page, as every perſon at 
the court knew, was an honeſt, uncorrupt- 
ed man, whoſe fidelity to his prince was 


ſpotleſs. At firſt, he took a ſhare in all the 


cabals of the court, and ſometimes carried 
his point ; but he was ſoon diſguſted, At 
laſt, he gave himſelf no trouble about any 
thing but what immediately concerned the 


prince; and, even then, he interfered no 
farther than merely to offer his opinion. 
He could not avoid being acquainted with 
the prince, as well as the whole court; and 


his word with Emilia had great weight. 
She grew pale, therefore, with fear, and ex- 
claimed: O my God l can they be fo crue 
as to ſacrifice me? Ah! were my worthy 


uncle here, he would ſoon deliver me. 


The old page enquired particularly re- 
ſpecting Emilia's uncle, and then faid , 


Make haſte—write to the major—I will 
take charge of the letter,, There are, per- 


haps, moments when the cunning policy 


which prevails here would give way to the 


blunt honeſty of the man. 


Emilia, 
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Emin, in a ner doubt, wrote only 
* Shea lines. The old page added another 
letter of ſomewhat more length, in which 
he recommended certain meaſures to the 
major; and, at break of day, while the 
whole family were ſtill aſlèep, ſent it off by 
an expreſs to Sollingen. 

At this period the major was in an ex- 
ceeding ill humour with Emilia, becauſe 
ſhe had not written to him ſince ſhe had 
been at court, except only one letter, the 
ſtyle of which was exceedingly cool, or ra- 
cher unintelligible. In this letter ſhe had 
told him: I perform my duty, and am 
contented It ought to be ſo, and it is fo! 
T have not abandoned my good fortune; 
and will find it here amidft the din of me- 
lancholy triumph and wretched magnifi- 
cence. Here I ſtand quite alone; but I 
have need of no one but myſelf, I ſhall 
create my own world, and actually do 
create it. . 
The major, in a peeviſn humour, had 
Anm this letter on the table, and ſaid: 

When 


N 
1 
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in enigmas, they are in a fair way to tell 
lies. The girl, I believe, has become 
haughty. What can that mean? To 
create my own world.“ What muſt the 
good God think when a girl decorates her- 
ſelf in that manner, and then talks of cre- 
ating worlds ? * have need of no one but 
myſelf —In my opinion, e is the _ 
binger of ruin ! 

Such enigmas were not written for the 
good major, but for Seibold, who could 
explain perfectly well all theſe expreſſions, 
as each of them reminded him of his con- 
verſations with Emilia. His heart beat 
high with joy over this letter, which, ac- 
| cording to his ideas, contained a ſolemn 
aſſurance of the ſincereſt love. He, how- 
ever, was ſilent; becauſe he was unwilling 
to betray himſelf. Hennig ſhook his head 
with ſtill more violence than his uncle. He 
remembered the unſucceſsful attempt made 
to carry off Emilia, and faid : I know, dear 
_—_ What the letter means. It gives Sei- 

bold 


Z When people begin, miſs Kamy, to ſpeak 35 . 
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| bold a denial— But one thing 1 Jo not find 
in it— Hennig here related his adventure, 
and the major ſaid: What? The poor girl 
refuſed ? Well, let her go on ! After this, 
as little was ſaid reſpecting Emilia as poſſi- 
ble, till the arrival of the letter from the 
old page. | 
The major exclaimed, as ſoon as he bad 
read only a few words of it: Gracious God! 
Poor Emilia! Seibold ſtarted up on hear- 
ing this exclamation, and 1aid hold of the 
letter, which the major ſtretched out to him 
in filence——Major, h . we 
muſt go TEE 
We muſt. —Let matters ul be as they 
may—but Selenberg ſhall not have her. 
J will, however, give it her, and that 
ſoundly! W hat had ſhe to do at court at all ? 
She was obliged, replied Seibold: ſhe 
could not a& otherwiſe, Yes: returned 
the major, ſhe could have a&ed otherwiſe! 
Bur ſhe was tempted by the demon of pride, 
or by ſomething worſe, She there threw 
herſelf voluntarily in the way of danger. 
Now 


= 


! 
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Now let her create her world ! She, how⸗ 
ever, ſtands in need of others, elſe ſhe 


5 would not OS and men in that 


manner. 


She wiſhed to Sihange her duty, N 
jor—You do not know what a magnani- 


mous heart the girl poſſeſſes. 


Do not know ? anſwered the major: No, 
truly! I bow with reſpect, God knows, before 
every thing that is great: but nothing is 


great except what proceeds from an honeſt 


heart. Tell me, is the player who acts the 
character of Alexander an Alexander him 
ſelf? - « A love the girl, but I am not 
blind to her failings. In every thing ſhe 
has done ſhe has had her reaſons; and in 
this reſpect you participate in her guilt. 


Lou found fault with the governeſs who 


was continually filling her head with lovers, 
fidelity, embracing and tears. Love and 


fidelity are noble and exalted gifts, little 
Inferior to magnanimity and ſelf-command. 
But it would be wrong if Emilia's head 


were fuller of love and fidelity than her 
vol. Is L beart. 
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heart. Then you wiſhed t to o drive « out che 
devil 
My dear, worthy major, what a harſh ex- 
preſſion reſ] pecting your Emilia! 
Ay! What is not implanted by God in 
the heart and the head is from the devil, 
It was mere pride. She wiſhed to be 
. praiſed as much on account of her fidelity, 
as the people there in the love-books. To 
drive this from her head you told her of 
Portia, and other women whoſe names I 
cannot now remember. Emilia ſoon laid 
afide the firſt maſk, becauſe the new one 
was prettier. When I ſit at "my delibe- 
rating window, I conſidered all theſe things 
in ſucceſſion. She always wiſhed to be 
- ſomething elſe than ſhe was—this you c can- 
not deny, 
But ſhe was always good in | ſome reſ _ 
w=this you cannot deny, „ 
Tes, I certainly do deny it—She was s not 
good, ſhe only appeared to be ſo. She was 
not patient when her mother put her heart to 


ſo much pain. She only ſeemed ſo, that Sei- 
| bold 5 
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bold might have more love for her, She 


did nothing that was , required of her 
through obedience to her mother—no—it 


was through love towards you, Seibold, 


She is virtuous—God grant that ſhe may 


continue ſo l But many things in Emilia 


are mere pretence and grimace—not truth 
and ſpirit, as the Bible ſays. A part of her 


goodneſs, as you once ſaid of another girl, 


is like the ſolar rays reflected from a mir- 
ror ; they afford light, but produce no heat, 
Look at my Hennig there! If God con- 
tinues his bleſſing, he will become a man in 
v hom the holy angels themſelves muſt have 
delight. He does good as <—— as I 


draw breath. 
Major, you conſider Emilia as ; bac] ? 


No- do not ſay that. She is. good, 
very good; but ſhe will yet be better, and 


therefore, pleaſed to think that ſhe has been 


once humbled, and that ſhe will learn to 


know what mankind may and muſt be to 


her, But we will go to her relief, though 
E I feel 
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I feel great reluctance to approach a court. 
When I am there, I do not know what to 
ſay, though words never can be wanting to 
an honeſt man engaged in an honeſt occu- 
Pation. Hennig ſhall accompany me; but 
you-muſt ſtay at home. We ſhall firſt ſee 
how ſhe has turned out, and in what ſtate 
matters are, in order that my ſiſter-in-law 
may have nothing to ſay againſt us, 
Hennig was called—the horſes were ſad- 
dled—the major put ſome money into his 
pocket, and then ſet off for. the capital full 
ſpeed. 
As ſoon as che major rock he repair- 
ed to an inn which the old page had point- 
ed out, and, without loſs of time, diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to the prince's country re- 
ſidence to announce his arrival. The old 
page immediately went to town, waited up- 
on the major, and told how every thing 
ſtood. You fee, ſaid he, at laſt, that the 
affair is dangerous enough. Dangerous? 
e the major, laughing. That I do 
not comprehend. His highneſs needs only 
ſay 


(422) 
ſay that he will not conſent, and the matter 
is ended. In that I ſee nothing which re- 
quires much conſideration. | 
The old page now explained the affair to 
the. major more fully. The major, how- 
ever, was a long time before he could com- 
prehend it; but, in the end, he began to 
be of the ſame opinion as the page. My 
dear friend, ſaid he, each rank in life has 
its own maxims; and I have never been 
appointed a judge over others. But—I 
can go to the princeſs, and ſay to her, that 
Emilia will not conſent, becauſe Selenberg 
does not deſerve a reſpectable girl -The 
page looked at the courageous major with 
aſtoniſhment ; for ſuch a circumſtance had 
never occurred to him. And if the prin- 
ceſs infiſts? aſked he, laughing, —Ay ! 
the devil, ſaid the major: then Pll take my 
niece under my arm — ſet her on horſeback 
and carry her along with me. 
Nothing, however, could be done till the 
return of the prince, who was expected 
nexteyening at his country reſidence. On 
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en day, it was propoſed that the ma- 
jor ſhould wait upon his highneſs; in order 
to requeſt leave for Emilia to make an ex- 
curſion with him; and he was, at length, 

obliged to reſolve to do ſo, though he ſhook 
os bead a hundred times. oj 
Very unluckily, the major, an hour after 
his arrival, was obſerved at the window of 
- _ the inn by Selenberg, who was well ac- 
quainted with his face and perſon by hav- 
ing ſeen him at Moorberg. A note, which 
Selenberg ſent to Charles, informed him of 
his danger, and of the means that were to 
be employed to avoid it. A meſſenger was 
immediately diſpatched to Moorberg to 
fetch Emilia's parents; but Selenberg re- 
mained in the capital, becauſe he did not 
think his preſence neceſſary at the palace in 

the country. 

As ſoon as the prince returned, he was 
made acquainted with the major's arri val, 

and the plan of his old page. The prin- 

ceſs alſo heard of the major; and ſuch a 
ſingular deſcription had been given to her 
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of the. man, that ſhe reſolved to bring 
Emilia's marriage with the preſident to a 
ſpeedier concluſion, Every one was on the 
ſtretch of expectation, confident of victory; 


but Charles, for his part, determined, if 


poſſible, not to appear in the ſcene, He 
bad, at length, remarked that he would 
not have to do with his uncle and Emilia, 
but with the prince himſelf; and it had 
been whiſpered to him alſo, that the prince 
found Emilia a charming girl, and that he 
often uſed to walk with her in the grove. 
What in all the world, thought he, can 
this mean? And from that moment he 
never gave himſelf any more trouble to in- 
duce Emilia to beſtow her hand upon Se- 
lenberg. Her love for Seibold ſeemed to 
be entirely extinguiſhed; for, as he knew 
perfectly well, ſhe had never ſo much as 
once written to him ſince ſhe had been at 
court, and had never mentioned his name. 
On this account he thought it leſs neceſſary 
to be precipitate in regard to the marriage; 
and, beſides, many things occurred to him 
L 4 which 
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which adored his ſuſpicion reſpecting the | 
prince extremely probable. Emilia had 
enjoyed the love of the princeſs in an emi. 

nent degree; ſhe had fallen into complete 
diſgrace all of a ſudden ; and when he aſked 


ber the reaſon, ſhe had returned an anſwer 


in very enigmatical expreſſions. Hem ! 
thought he, the prince's oppoſition to the 
4] marriage; the jealouſy of the princeſs, 
which is commonly tatked of; and now 
my uncle in the capital three days without 
| having ſeen Emilia! What can induce this 
madcap to keep himſelf ſo concealed ? Why 
does he not go directly to the prince or the 
_ . princeſs? In all probability he. already 


= Knows that he muſt here interfere with the 


prince's love. All this agrees perfectly 
well together. Charles was ſo accuſtomed 
to ſecret plans and intrigues that he could 
ſee nothing elſe upon the preſent occaſion, 
Ol thought he, laughing, if every one here 
plays his own game, why ſhould; not I? 
The prince loves Emilia ; the princeſs is 


1 ; n is determined to have 


1 „ 
my ſiſter; the major wiſhes to give-her tao. 


Seibold and Emilia ? If I only knew what 2-4 : 


ſhe is reſolved to do! Ah! ſhe lately 
praiſed the prince ſo much! Right Ei- 
ther Selenberg or - - - - The filly youth 
bluſhed ; but, in this bluſhing, ſhame had 
leſs ſhare than the joy inſpired by the 
thoughts of having his ambition gratified. 
Hem! thought he, at laſt, we will wait 
quietly, and ſee how the die falls—] wiſh 
my mother were here! 

Whilſt he was thus 4:tibeiiing with 
himſelf, he, on a ſudden, ſaw his uncle 
with old Hennig ride through the caſtle 
gate, and was pleaſed to obſerve in his 
countenance timidity and 1ndetermined 
thoughtfulneſs. The major aſked after 
Emilia ; and he was ſhewn the wing where 
her apartments were ſituated. Charles ran 
immediately towards this wing, and kept 
himſelf concealed till his uncle had entered, 
He then enquired in the antechamber con- 
cerning the major, ſent the ſervant for a 
glaſs of water, and, applying his ear to the 
L 5 wy 
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hole, liſtened, and heard very diſ- 

tinctly: Pride --- - Flattery! - - - To 

be what you ought not to be !—Charles 
thought, Theſe are evident reproaches on ac- 
count of Emilia's love to the prince. He 
liſtened again: Go to the prince him- 
ſelf! He ſhall hear the words of an ho- 
neſt man Why to the prince, thought 
Charles, and not the princeſs, who, how- 
ever, is the cauſe of the whole? I can no 
longer doubt. — He now retired, and de- 
viſed a plan by which he might turn the 
good fortune of his ſiſter to his own ad- 
vantage. 

His parents arrived ſoon . and 
Charles received them with great joy. It 
may be readily conceived how much he 
was ſtunned by the queſtions of his mother, 
Fe, however, told her no more than what 

it was proper ſhe ſhould know; ſpoke of 
Emilia and the prince in very enigmatical 
terms, and begged his mamma to treat 
Emilia with kindneſs. Mrs. Halden did 
not comprehend what Charles meant, and 
refuſed 


© 97» 
refuſed to comply with his wiſhes ; but 
Charles ſaid, You may believe me, the for- 
tune of our family will depend upon the 
manner in which you behave After this 
the had not a word more to reply. . 
In the mean time the major ſent in his. 
name to the prince, who at that moment 
was in company with the princefs. Ma» 
jor. Halden ? faid the prince, aſtoniſhed... | 
At-preſent—No—to-morrow Þ What does 
the man want? Or—Tell him I ſhall be 
glad of his company to play at cards in the 
evening, — The princeſs laughed. 
I be major, who had received his cue 
from the old page, and whom, after long 
trouble, he had at length perſuaded to tell a 
falſehood, came in the evening as appoint- 
ed; approachel the prince, while the prin. | 
ceſs was ſtanding by him, and requeſted, in 
the fimpleſt expreſſions, that his highneſs 
would allow his niece to return with him 
for a few weeks, as her preſence was neceſ- 
ſary on account of a certain family arrange» 


ment.— The prince replied: I grant you 
L 6 requeſt: 
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| et with the utmoſt readiheſs, and 
have no doubt that my conſort will do the 
fame. You muſt have recourſe to her, 
| major—And I wiſh you joy of the marriage 
ol your niece with preſident Selenberg. 
The major did not anſwer a ſingle ſylla- 
ble. The princeſs ſaid, with a triumphant 
air: Your niece is indiſpoſed, major ; and 
my phyſician has forbidden her to vr 
her apartment, But when you infiſt.,... 
The major bowed, and returned no an- 
ſwer. 
I be princeſs was ſeofible that the could 
not refuſe the major's requeſt, and, turning 
aſide, looked around her to ſee if Selenberg 
was preſent, Juſt at that moment Charles 
entered, and ſaluted the major; upon which 
the princeſs ſaid: Your ſiſter wiſhes to res 
turn for a little with your uncle. With my 
uncle? replied Charles, looking firſt at the 
princeſs and then at the prince. The lat- 
ter confirmed what the princeſs had faid ; 
"but with ſo ſuſpicious an air that Charles 
"Believed he might lay, without wy heſita- 
1 tion: 
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tion: 1 really doubt it much, your bigh- 


neſs. My father and mother | 
Here he was interrupted by the princeſs, 
who ſaid : Yes—on account of a family ar- 


rangement. The major, if I underſtand 


the affair right, has requeſted leave to carry 


your ſiſter along with him When do you 


leave town, major? 

Early to-morrow N rephed the 
major. | | 
This family arrangement, ſaid Charles 
with a malicious ſmile; is at: PO unne- 
ceflary ; as | 


It is highly . ſaid the bon; to 


whom this converſation was not very agrees . 


able—bighly neceffary ! 


Well, returned Charles, you need not 
ſay a word more; for my father and mo- 
ther have come to town on account of that 


very arrangement to which you alludes 
and they beg leave to have the honour of 


paying their _ to his highneſs to- 
morrow. 


So, ſaid the major, whoſe i became as 


red as fire—So, they are here too lt is 
hd & 
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of no > uſe, added he, contracting his brows, 


looking, firſt at the prince and then at the 


Princeſs. He was, at length, however, un- 
able to contain himſelf, and, addreſſing the 


- princeſs, ſaid : The arrangement I meant, 


your higbneſs, was nothing elſe than to pre- 
ſerve my niece from a man for whom ſhe 


has no affection; and for whom, to ſpeak - 


the truth, ſhe is too good. I wiſh that 


man, I mean preſident Selenberg, were 


here preſent ; and he caſt his eyes around a as 
if he had been looking for him. 


I am exceedingly ſorry, replied the prin- 
ceſs, that you have come too late, major. 


The marriage is fixed 


1 beg pardon, continued the major—To 


prevent a marriage before the ceremony 
has taken place, it is never too late, 


Tou are too late, indeed, major, ſaid the 
pfince—my conſort has paſſed her word. 


' Your highneſs, returned the major, will 
* graciouſly pleaſed, for once, to recall 
your word; it would render the girl un- 
happy and wretched during her whole life. 


For 


„ 

For my part, I am averſe to hurt a worm ; 

and if I ſee one I draw my foot back, 
even after I have raiſed it from the 
ground. 
You, indeed, deſire too much, major, 
ſaid the prince. 
I deſire the happineſs, replied the major, 
the worldly happineſs, and perhaps the 
eternal happineſs, of a human being; and 
for that no n can be a n 
tion. 

You ſpeak, major, ina very bold ſtyle 
indeed, ſaid the princeſs, contracting her 
brows into a frown. | 

If I do not catch the ſtyle which is PR 1 
here, ſaid the major, I hope your highneſs 
will forgive me, I have never before ſtood 
in the preſence of princes, except in that of 
my ſovereign, and then it was always with 
my ſabre in my hand in order to face the 
enemy. In ſuch caſes, when people have 
death and eternity before them, they do not 
think of modes of ſpeaking. Pardon an 


old man if he ſuffers an uncouth expreſſion 
- ſometimes 


* 
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ſometimes to eſcape him. I love my niece; 
ſhe is my father's grand-daughter ; and is 
it poſſible for me to be filent on the preſent 


occaſion, your highneſs, when her whole 


_ happineſs is concerned? If it were, I ſhould 


never again have courage to open the Bible, 


left I ſhould turn up that paſſage which 
ſays: But fear him who has power to de- 
ſtroy both ſoul and body in hell—I muſt 
therefore requeſt your highneſs. . . . 


I thought, ſaid Charles, interru pting him, 


that this care belonged to the 223 : 
mine are here. 


The more is the pity, replied the major; 
and that renders my uneaſineſs reſpecting 


Emilia greater. I hope your highneſs wil! 
not ſuffer me to depart without granting 


my requeſt, 


It is, indeed, not my buſineſs, ſaid the 
princeſs, to determine whether a daughter 


belongs to her uncle or her parents. And 
with theſe words ſhe retired to the card- 


table. 


The major thook his orey head, 4 his 
eyes 


1 
FR 1 


te 
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eyes round the room with a look of deſpair, 
and then turned them towards the floor. 
Here, ſaid he half aloud, no man who has 
feelings. like mine ought ever to make his 
appearance! Then turning ſuddenly to- 
wards the prince: Yes, your highneſs, con- 
tinued he—it is true—the determination 
of that point belongs to the parents ; and 
even if they were devils... .. Is Mr. 
| Selenberg here? When he pronounced 
| theſe words his face became as red as ſcar- 
let. The prince looked ſtedfaſtly at Charles, 
and the latter left the room. Major, ſaid 
the prince, you grow warm; indecent be- 
haviour would not become your grey hair 
II defire that you will not fpeak to Selen- 
berg till you hear again from me—and I 
hope every thing will turn out well. 

God grant it may, your highneſs! 0 
the major have never uſed my ſabre or 
my piſtols except againſt the enemy; but 
to preſerve the happineſs of a young inno- 
cent girl, I could venture my life once 
more. May God, however, preſerve me 

from 


T's; 


from ſuch a ſtep | He then took leave, and 
went to Emilia, whom he found with her 


parents. To his great aſtoniſhment, Mrs. 


Halden behaved to her daughter, by the 
advice of the young courtier, with the 


greateſt tenderneſs. After ſtaying a few 
minutes, the major left them ; and on his des 
parture, when he ſqueezed Emilia by the 
band, he gave her a friendly wink, and im- 


mediately rode back to town without ſaying 


a word by the way to his old Hennig. 


As ſoon as he entered his lodgings young 


Hennig aſked him how he did, and ho mat- 
ters ſtood. The major told him. But, ſaid 


he at laſt, we have in ſome meaſure done 


Emilia injuſtice ; for ſhe {till entertains an 
affection in her heart for Seibold. They then 


deliberated what meaſures were to be pur- 
ſued farther. If nothing elſe will do, ſaid the 
major, I will call Selenberg to an account 


once more, The fellow has neither con- 


ſcience nor courage —and even if he is not 
2 coward, my right arm has ſtill power to 


make good uſe of the ſabre! «a 
of „ The 
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The nephew and uncle here entered into- Y 
a conteſt which of them ſhould invite Se- 
lenberg to a private converſation ; but old 
Hennig ſoon put an end to the diſpute. 
What man of honour, ſaid he, would either 
pull a trigger or parry a thruſt with ſuch a 
villain as he? While you, major, was con- 
ducted by the footman to Emmy, and thence 
up the large broad. ſteps to the audience 
chamber, I left the horſes with Ack, and 
went to reconnoitre a little. I thought 
with myſelf, What has my maſter to do 
here, bowing and ſcraping, in his old days, - 
among all theſe people dreſſed out in their 
filks> Were I in his place, I would have 4 
carriage in waiting behind the grove, and 
give Emilia a hint where and when to meet 
it. She would ſoon find means to get into 
it. I would then drive to Sollingen, marry 
her to Seibold, and ſo all this n 
about would be at an end. 
This plan was highly approved by young 
Hennig. Dear . laid he, it is the 
ſureſt 


us into a fad ſcrape. The pa 
complain; we ſhould then be obliged to 
reſtore Emilia; the marriage would be 


0236) | 

There is no other means of 
managing theſe people. OL | 

No, replied the major, that will never 
do! To carry away by open force from 
the prince a lady of his court might lead 


ſureſt way ! 


The parents would 


annulled, and her ſufferings would thus be 
increaſed, No—that will never do—If 
neither the laws nor any other human 
means can avail us, we may, indeed, then 
think of ſuch a ſtep but not before. 

The prince ſaid to the old page, while 


den. My conſort has pledged herſelf. 
The major, however, is a reſpectable old 
man and you are right Wiſe people like 
to hear thoſe ſpeak who ſpeak what they 
think — But Halden's parents are here; and, 
I almoft ſuſpe&, by Selenberg's inſtiga- 


ion. i you can give no other advice, the 
3 arrange · 


be: was drefling him: The major has not 
yet ſucceeded | We will not part with Hal. 
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arrangement already made cannot be als 
tered. The old page then enlarged upon 
Selenberg s character, and ſhewed the prince 


that it would be a ſhame to give up a vir- 
tuous, innocent young woman to ſuch a 
voluptuary. Selenberg, added he, has on 


his conſcience the ruin of many young wo- 
men, your highneſs.... Here the old 


page ſeemed to be ſtruggling within him- 


ſelf, whether he ſhould ſay any thing more 
of the preſident or not. There is ſtill one 


method, your highneſs, continued he—1 
mean force; and for that the major is the 


proper man.— The brother of the young 


lady, alſo, who lives with him, is an angel 


of a youth, your highneſs. 


Force? - my old friend, ſaid the prince, | 


force? Do you reflect... . 


I have reflected, your highneſs, ſaid the 


page —And what would be the conſe- 
quence ? aſked the prince. Should the ma- 


jor carry Halden to Sollingen, her parents 
would demand her to be delivered to 


dem my conſort would require ſatisfac- 
| tion 
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tlon— and could I refuſe it? That would 


be extricating our friend from one difficulty 


to throw her into à greater. 
The old page conſidered a few minutes, 


and then ſaid: True, your highneſs. She 
muſt not go to Sollingen; and the major 
muſt not know any thing of the buſineſs.— 
But ſuppoſe I do it, your highneſs ? No 
one ſuſpects me—1 will carry off Halden 


Ves, truly, that will do— That plan will 


anſwer completely 


But take care, returned the prince, RE 
you bring me into no embarrafiment !— 
Whither do you mean to carry her ?—Do 
you imagine that no enquiry will be made 


after her? 


Where no one will ſearch for her, your 


highneſs, continued the page. To my 
brother. in. law at Waldengrund ! The plan 
is moſt excellent! — Here he again ſtrug- 


gled with himſelf, whether he ſhould not - 


diſcover ſomething to the prince that he 
had long concealed. 


The page wrote a note to Emilia, i in aich | 
he 


E 
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. deſired her to be on the ſtair exactly as 


the clock ſhould ſtrike one. He then ſtations. 
ed himſelf before her apartment, in order to 
watch till ſhe ſhould be alone, and, opening 
the door, threw in the note, and then diſap- 
peared in an inſtant. Emilia read the note, 4 


, reſolved to do as ſhe was deſired, and at 


one o'clock was ſtanding on the ſtair quite 


ready, with a bundle containing ſome 
clothes and linen. The old page con- 
_ ducted her through the prince's apartment 
| down a private ſtair into the grove; and in 
twenty or twenty-five minutes ſhe was 


ſeated in a light open carriage. Here, 
brother, ſaid the page, here is mademoiſelle 


Sclutern. But are you ſure that you have 


not ſpoken of this affair to any one? 


Otherwiſe... You know that already, 
anſwered arough hollow voice. Very well, 


replied the page, make good uſe of the whip 
—Adieu, brother!—preſent my ref; ons to 


all at home. 


The horſes . fer off on a fall 


gallop, and the old page returned to the 
caſtle 


. 
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caſtle as much unobſerved as ; he hed been 
when he left i it. 
Next morning Emilia was miſſed. Her 
nn thought that ſhe muſt be 
along with her parents; but ſhe was ſoon 
undeceived when Mrs. Halden came to 
enquire after her daughter—I thought, 
faid the maid, that ſhe had been with you. 
She muſt certainly be in the grove.—At 
twelve the major alſo arrived to enquire for 
Emilia, Search was every where made for 
her; but ſhe was nowhere to be found. 
Every body was in the utmoſt diſtreſs. The 
waiting-maid and one of the chamber- 
maids examined her linen, and found that 
a conſiderable part of 1t was gone—Her 
letters alſo had diſappeared ; and therefore 
there could no longer be any doubt that 
ſhe had eloped. 

Charles, who believed that ſhe had been 
carried off by her uncle, haſtened to town; 
and the major, who ſoon followed him, ſuf. 
pected Selenberg. Charles, having made 


Wquiry at the inn, learned that the major 
and 


4 


G 


and his companion had lept chere very 


quietly the preceding night; and that 
about eleven o clock he had rode out with 
an old huſſar. He then went to Selenberg, 
and ſaid to him, in great confuſion: 


Emilia has eloped.—Selenberg, pale as 
death, immediately replied : All this is o- 
ing to your fooliſh uncle. = Almoſt that 
moment the door flew open, and the major 


-aſked in a furious tone: Mr. Preſident, 
where is Emilia? S:lenberg was frighten- 
ed, and Charles told the major what had 
bappened. It, however, occurred to the 


major, that, as Emilia carried her clothes 


with her, ſhe muſt have abſconded of her 
own accord; and he faid, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Seleaberg, No—the girl is not in 


your poſſeſſion ;—and with theſe words he. 


immediately departed without taking leave. 


Should the prince . . . ſaid Charles 


Selenberg laughed, and replied: Charles, 


you are a fool! He added, however, after 


a little conſideration And yet you may be 


right. In twenty-four hours we ſhall know +. | 
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res ſhe is. Only ſuffer me.. . ! Pro- 
vided ſhe is not with the major. 
Two footmen were immediately diſpatch- 
<4 to enquire of all the people in town who 
let carriages, and alſo at the different gates. 
As none of the coachmen knew any thing 
of her, it was concluded that the affair muſt 
have been planned at the prince's country 
eat. The princeſs immediately ſent for 
| Selenberg, and informed him that Halden 
Vas gone. We have not yet, added ſhe, 
been able to trace out where ſhe is Do 
vou know any thing of her ?—Sclenberg | 
ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and began to 
aſk farther particulars reſpecting ber. 
None of the horſes or carriages were miſſ- 
ing at the palace ; and none of the prince's 
Fervants had been found abſent, The ſur- 
_. rounding villages were then ſearched z but 
even there no traces of her were diſco- 
vered. | $ 
The major and is BE POND: accompa- 
nied by old Hennig, reconnoitred the 


whole country 8 and did not return 
3 . 1 till 


* 


entirely fruitleſs. 


ſucceſs. 
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ull the day following ; - but their ſearch way 
The prince himſelf dif- 
patched people ſor the ſame purpoſe ; but, 
as was very natural, they had no better 
At table and at the concert every 
body looked at each other; but no one 


ſaid a ſingle ſyllable on the ſubject. 


+ 


could ſcarcely prevent her. 
fo, replied he, entreating her to ſtay, you 


The mother was in a violent paſſion, and 
railed againſt the major, whom ſhe always 
beheld with an eye of ſuſpicion, Charles 


prince himſelf... ! 


ſaid, laughing: The major has not carried 
away Emilia—that I firmly believe The 
| This expreſſion was 
quite unexpected to Mrs. Halden. The 


prince? exclaimed ſhe, and immediately 
attempted to go to his apartment. Charles 


And if it be 


muſt be perfectly ſenſible that it has been 


with En 1lia's conſent—and, 


in that caſe, 


chat can you do? What can I do? cried 


Mrs. 


Halden Emilia miſtreſs to the 


prince — Here ſhe fell into a violent rage; 


M2 


but Obarles faid : What is done cannot be 


hel ped; 
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helped; and it will, therefore, be conſiſtent 
with prudence to derive as much benefit 
from the affair as poſſible. I beg of yon, 


mamma, not to let the major know it His 
hot temper would ſpoil every thing. 

It was a long time before Charles was 
able to prevail on his mother to be com- 
poſed ; but ſhe, at length, became ſenſible 


that nothing could. be done; and that 


Emilia, by being miſtreſs to the prince, 
would have it in her power to render the 
moſt eſſential ſervice to Charles in his views 
of promotion. Love for her ſon overcame, 
in her heart, every ſenſe of ſhame. 

The major, whoſe ſuſpicions had fallen 
alſo on the prince, went to the old page in. 
order to unburden his mind. The old page 
laughed, and, after a little preparation, told 
him the whole affair. He at the ſame time 


convinced the major that Emilia would not 
be ſafe at Sollingen, and promiſed that he 
| ſhould often receive letters from her. 


Charles, by ſeeing the major now ſo tran- 
quil and eaſy, was more ſeverely puniſhed 
for 


ZE 245 =. 
for his baſeneſs, He thought it impoſſible 
that the major could be ſo compoſed unleſs 
be knew. where Emilia was concealed ; and 
if he knew that the prince had ſeduced her, 
his compoſure ſeemed quite incomprehen- 
ſible. But if the cafe ſhould be otherwiſe ? 
thought Charles, in the greateſt diſtreſs, 
and in the moſt tormenting ſtate of doubt. 
In the mean time Selenberg alone was ac- 
tively employed in endeavouring to find 
out Emilia. He made enquiry at all the 
gentlemen's ſeats and hunting - boxes in the 
country; but no one knew any thing of 

the fair fugitive. Every time that the 


prince rode out on horſeback, Selenberg —_ 1 
bribed the groom to tell him where he 


went; but he expended his money to no 
purpoſe. 

The major rode back to Solliogen as 
ſoon as he had received a letter from Emi- 
lia, informing him that ſhe was in a place 
where ſhe enjoyed peace and happineſs. 
Her parents alſo wiſhed to return; and 
for that purpoſe went to court in order to 


MY take 


TT 
take leare. The princeſs conſidered the 
tranquillity which ſhe remarked in Mrs. 
Halden's l ks as a proof that ſhe connived 
at her daughter' s ſhame ; and therefore ſhe 
| treated Ber with the openeſt contempt. 
On the other hand, the prince ſeemed to 


12 


d e e 4 eee 
. * 
. AN 

* r 


L behave to her with the greater friendſhip. 

Nothing, however, gave Mrs. Halden 

more pain than that ſhe was obliged to 

4 canceal how fortunate LET daughter bad 
| : | been. 1 


In the mean time Sees fill conti- | 
na his ſearch; and in the courſe of a 
few days he ſaid to Charles: I have at 
length got upon the right ſcent !—Charles, 
> quite terrified at this information, beeame | 

reſerved, and endeavoured to divert Selen- 
berg from the ſubject. They at length 
b proceeded to a little altercation, and left 
each other with great coolneſs, but with ci- 
vility. Chat les, intoxicated as it were with 
the idea that his fiſter was the favourite of 

the prince, began to aſſume a very haughty 
tone. The whole court, who believed the 


* 


„ Ce, | fame 
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fame thing, flocked around him under. te 


idea of his having acquired mofe influ- 


ence; and this afforded the princeſs a new 
Proof chat her ſuſpicions were well founded. 
Tt was very natural for her to treat Charles, 


eſpecially when ſhe obſerved his preſump- 
tion, with the moſt apparent coolneſs; and 
in her behaviour towards him, ſhe was 


fometimes harſh and ſometimes ironical. 


This gave Charles conſiderable pain; and, 
in the conſciouſneſs of his ſuppoſed im- 


portance, he was guilty of ſome little ne- 


glect, in regard to certain points of eti- 


quette, ſo that the princeſs one day treated 
him with marked contempt. He was 


much hurt by this inſult, and waited upon 
the prince to demand ſatisfaction. Having 
made his complaint, he added with a low 


bow: It is nothing, your. highneſs, but 
hatred againſt my ſiſter which induces her 


to behave ſo! The prince looked at him 
with a ſort of cold contempt, and replied : 
T would recommend to you, fir, to af 


wy conſort pardon for having complained 


* » 4 againſt. 
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F 
againſt her and after that! will e you 
to retire ſrom court. 

This ſpeech was like a ſtroke of thun 
der to the young courtier; and as ſoon as 


be had recovered from his terror, he wrote 


a letter to the prince conceived in the moſt 
abje& and humble ſtyle. The prince, 


| however, ſent the letter back with the fol- 


lowing words written by his own hand at 


the bottom of it: I have found no reaſon 


to alter my opinion, 
Charles now aſked and hk leave to 
retire; but he remained a few months in 


the capital, ſtill entertaining hopes of being 


reſtored to favour. He was, however, ſo 


much forgotten, that thoſe who frequented 
the court ſcarcely remembered his name 
when they met him; and he, at laſt, re- 


tired to Moorberg quite dejected, but hav- 
ing his heart filled with n and bitter 
neſs. 

The reader may eafily conceive what 
were the ſenſations of Mrs. Halden when 


| he learned the di (grace of her n and 


ſaw 
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ſaw him return, She and Charles tor- 
mented themſelves with a multitude of 


. doubts, plans and. conjectures. Is Emilia, 
ſaid they, the prince's favourite or not ? 


The latter probably is the-cafe ! But where 


is ſhe? Why did the major ſeem ſo com- 
poſed after ſhe had diſappeared ? Does he 
| know where the is concealed ? What can 


be his plans? Is he the cauſe of Charles 


falling into diſgrace | ? and by what means 
can he be again reſtored to favour ?—Ams 


bition 1s a hurricane, which ariſes every 
moment, and aſſails the heart on all ſides. 


The mind of Mrs. Halden and that of her 
fon were in turns a. prey to hope and 


fear, pride and ſhame, revenge and a con- 


ſciouſneſs of humiliation. 
Charles, however, had not Joſt every 
thing by his diſmiſſal from court. Count 


Eſpenbruch received him with diſtinguiſh» | 
ed marks of friendſhip, on account of the 
fimilarity of the fate which had attended 


both; and the intimacy between the fa: 


milies of Ranſleben and Moorberg daily 


NM 8 increaſcd. 
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' Increaſed, Stronger hopes were now en- 


tertained of an alliance between them; and 
frequent allufions were made, in a jocular 
way, to this connection, at which the count 
was accuſtomed to laugh with 3 ſatiſ- 
faction. A 

As Mrs. Halden 8 that all her 
nes had been occaſioned, either 
mediately or immediately, by che major, ſhe 
was afraid that he might derange alſo the 
preſent plan. In order to guard againſt 
its being defcated ſhe made i it her buſineſs 
to relate every thing bad, that had the leaſt 
appearance of probability, reſpecting him 
and her ſon Hennig; and of courſe Emilia's 
elopement was aſcribed ſolcly to the major. 


5 Sometimes he had concealed the girl in 
order that he might marry her to Seibold; 


ſometimes, with Hennig's aſſiſtance he had 


Aacrificed her to the prince; and in order 


10 proceed with ſafety ſhe carried her cen- 


' ſure and calumny. ſo far, that even the 


count himſelf was obliged to approve of 
her abuſe. 5 . 
8 Ee Le | + | It 


A 


» 1 1 * b. 8 . 
220, = 1 > 


It would: appear, however, thar'the r ma- 


jor was deſtined to be a continual ſcourge 
to the family at Moorberg, and Hennig 
was the cauſe. The eſtates of Ranſleben 


and Sollingen lay quite adjacent to each 


other. Hennig was fond of hunting, and 


therefore had frequent intercourſe Wh the: 


count's huntſman and game · keeper. Wo 
indeed, could never ſuffer people to paſs. 


kim without addreſſing them in an affable 
and friendly manner; and for this reaſon 


every body at Ranſleben loved the free, 
cheerful young gentleman of Sollingen, 
who was always ready to ſhare with them 
his cold meat or the contents of his liquor-: 
flaſk.. Every friend of the chace was a 
friend to Hennig, for he kept the beſt 
hounds; knew th the utmoſt precifion 
where game was to be found; never miſſed 


a ſhot; had always on his tongue the moſt 


remarkable hunting anecdotes, and a florin 
in his purſe for every huntſman who ſhewed: 
him the leaſt civility. If a hunting party 
was at any time formed in the Ranſleben 
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territories, Hennig was always invited to 


partake in it, unknown to the count, who 


never went out to the chace himſelf, though 
he was fond of it. A member of the corps 


diplomatique, ſaid he, with a hunting- pouch 


on his back! God preſerve us! That 


would be as bad as a clergyman with cards 
and dice in his pocket! 


Young Hennig, who was oniyerſally Me. 


loved at Ranſleben, enjoyed a very high 


character among the ſervants ; but the count 


knew nothing of it, becauſe he never inter- 
changed a word more with his people than 


was abſolutely neceſſary; and no one ever 
mentioned Hennig's name to the old couſin, 


becauſe ſhe was generally believed to be 


his enemy. For this reaſon, however, he 


was more frequently extolled to lady 


Lowiſa, When her father and the old 
lady rode out in the carriage, and ſhe was 
left at home, ſhe would retire into the gar- 
den, or go for a moment into the ſervants 
hall to make ſome preſent to the domeſtics; 
or, if ſhe had nothing to give away, to have 

$:57 | Aa a little 
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1 de friendly converſation with them 
cuſtom, which, notwithſtanding all the 
taunts of her couſin and the repreſentations 
of her father, ſhe was not able to leave off, 


It had ariſen from the education given her 


by her mother, a worthy intelligent wo- 


man, who had taught her daughter, parti- 
cularly as ſhe reſided in the n many 


years, to love all mankind. 


Love them, Louiſa, ſaid the G one 


day when he remarked the conſequences of 


this education- Ves, that you may--they are 
buman beings as well as we, and our equals 


before God—only you ſhould not converſe 
with them, nor be in their company. It 
may become me ;, but it is not proper for 
others. 
Louiſa had no idea how it was poſſible 
to love mankind without telling them ſo; 
and ſhe obeyed the impulſe of her heart, 


though in as private a manner as poſſible, 


that ſhe might not give uneaſineſs to her 
father. Her waiting-maid, a young affec- 
tionate girl, when the family were not at 
home, 
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home, frequently paid a viſit to 42 game 


keeper; and Louiſa would ſometimes follow 
ber, ſtand in the door, and join in the 
converſation. What have you thor to-day, 


game-keeperꝰ would ſhe fay—T with E 


were a buntſman ! 1 could run about as. 


well as the beſt of you But to ſhoot a 


poor animal No that I could not do. 
The game-keeper would then relate moſt 


terrible ſtories of wild boars, bears, ſpectres, 
and other things of the like kind. At laſt 
he would introduce Hennig; enter into a 


high panegyric on his good qualities; 


compare him to lady Louiſa, and conclude 
by ſaying: Yes, lady Louiſa, a better young: 
man than Mr. Halden is not to be found 


in the whole neighbourhood within fifty 


miles. He would lay down his life for any 


one of us, if we deſired it. He would give: 
his heart out of his boſom to ſerve us!] 


He is an- angel of a young man! A thou- | 
fand times have I ſaid : Our lady Louiſa and 
Mr. Halden ! If all maſters were like him;. 
ſervants would not heſitate to dis for them. 
| 8 Louiſa 


Ke) 
„Loewe ben ſay: O! I know well 


why Mr. Halden is ſo much your favour- 
ite—It is becauſe he ſmokes tobacco with 


you, and gives you part of his coll meat 


and ſpirits. 
No truly no—faid the game-keeper one 
f FO —No, it is becauſe he behaves to every 
body with ſo much friendſhip; ſpeaks to 
them in ſo affable a manner, and aſſiſts them 
as far as he can if they are in want. I met 
him lately, look ye—for we go ſometimes: 
upon the lands of Sollingen—with a bur- 
den of wood on his back, which he was 
carrying out of the foreſt for a poor old 
man from Saarſſen; and as it was a very 
affecting fight, I went bebind the buſhes, 
and there J heard him give the old man a 
very ſevere lecture on ſtealing. For the 
old man, you muſt know, had ſtolen the 
wood, though he was not able to carry it 
away ; and the young gentleman, you lee, 
had juſt come upon him in the fact. 
When he de ig: me, he gave over ſcolding, 
| and 
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and ſpoke to the old man as if he had 
made him a preſent of the wood, It was 
in vain for me to ſay any thing to him; 
he carried it as far as the red field, and then 
he ſaid to the old man: Father, you may 
come and take a burden of wood once 
every week. As ſoon as he was gone for 
you muſt know, lady Louiſa, that he al- 
ways behaves as if aſhamed of being ſo 
good the old man fat down on his bundle 
of wood, and told me the whole ſtory, add- | 
ing: Gracious God! why is he not our 
maſter !—Saarfſen, as you well know, be- 
longs to Moorberg. And the old man 
cried like a child—I then took up the 
| wood, and carried it to the poor man's cot- 
tage. People mult become good when 
they ſee ſuch examples; and this, lady 
Louiſa, is only one inftance; for I could 
tell you a thouſand of the like kind. While 
the game-keeper was entertaining her with 
this anecdote, the cook, the gardener, and 
che other ſervants approached them, and 

| each 


E #57 ) 


each in turn related ſome good action of 
young Mr. Halden, for they all knew him 


and loved him. 

Lady Louiſa, however, Aid: But, for all 
his good qualities, he is hated by his mo- 
ther! The cook then, who pretended to be 


half an orator, undertook to explain how 


that happened. Pleaſe your ladyſhip, ſaid 


he, it is all owing to in/tinf, or ſympathy, or 


natural averſion. Now, look ye, the old 
lady cannot bear the ſmell of roſes ; and 


that alſo ariſes from iin. All the reſt of 


the domeſtics agreed that it was fo, The 
cook at laſt ſaid : Yes—yes ; I entertain a 


wiſh—I will not tell you what it is; but it 


concerns our beautiful lady Louiſa and 


Mr. Halden.—The game-keeper, huntſ- 


man, gardener and coachman all ſhook 


hands. You are right, cook, exclaimed 


they—God grant it may be ſo!—Were that 
to happen, we ſhould have rare times,— 
Lady Louiſa laughed heartily at this ſpeech, 


and, turning round abruptly, went into the 


garden, 
In 
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In ſuch converſations ſhe often took part 
and the conſequence was, that ſhe ns o 
conceived a. better opinion of Hennig, 
eſpecially after the game-keeper” told er 
that he frequently entertained Mr. Halden 
for whole hours together. And what do 
you entertain him with? faid Louiſa. With 
every thing that paſſes here, replied the 
game-keeper—and with what I, only know 
—many times with you, Ves, returned 
Louiſa, I ſuppoſe you tell him many pretty 
fories ; and that Mr. Halden liſtens with | 
great attention ....., | 
Liſten ! ſaid the ne dates, Mr has 
many times told me how you—T have al- 
moſt forgot the affair but it was when 
miſs Halden fell into the water. On that 
occaſion you was ſo anxious, he ſaid, to give 
aſſiſtance, and got yourſelf ſo wet, and was 
fo good, juſt like an angel ; and if at any 
time he and the old major converſe toge- 
ther at table of good people, your name © 
always mentioned among the firſt of them 


* ſays all this with ſo much love 
„ 


8 . 
and reſpect, that every body would eſteem 


him were he even not an ange! as he .. 


Louiſa laughed; but in a little time ſhe 


could even introduce ſuch converſations 


herſelf, and bring the cook to his infin#, 


from which he would proceed by a very 


eaſy tranſition to Mrs. Halden and the 


young maſter at Sollingen. She had never 


ſeen Hennig ſince the interview at Moor- 


berg; but her attachment to him became 


every day ſtronger. 

| Charles, who was now very frequently at 
Ranſleben, trembled at the idea of the count 
renewing his acquaintance with the major. 


He wiſhed to make an eternal ſeparation. 


between the two families; and he ſoon 
found means to accompliſh his end. A 


beautiful meadow, which lay within the 
circumference of the boundaries of Ranſle- 
ben, had, for a long time, belonged to the : 
eſtate of Sollingen. This piece of ground 
had often been the occaſion of diſpute be- 
tween tre proprietors of the two eſtates. 
The owner of Sollingen was in poſſeſſion; 


but 
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but a ſuit at law, which had been carried on 
ſome years, rendered it doubtful whether 
that poſſeſſion was legal. The death of 
the proprietors had frequently ſuſpended 
the proceſs, and brought it into oblivion ; 
but it had never been actually terminated. 
The major hated nothing in the world 
ſo much as a law-ſuit, becauſe he was 
highly diſpleaſed with the flow progreſs of 
juſtice. No, ſaid he, I would ſacrifice my 
right, were it as clear as the noon-day, 
rather than have any thing to do with your 
replies and ſuch ſtuff as that. Yes, even if 
the caſe here were the ſame as in the do- 
minions of the great Frederick! But every 
ſtep that Juſtice advances. here ſhe goes 
back two, No—God preſerve me from 
law! — Were my opponent only half a re- 
ſpectable man, I would go to him and teil 
him my arguments, and then hear his. It 
would be a ridiculous thing, indeed, if four 
good eyes could not ſee as well what is 


right and wrong as thoſe gentlemen W uo 


can do nothing without clauſes, ſtamped 
— 


& 
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paper, Genatu resand oaths, a as if all mankind 


were mere villains. 
The count did not think he mene 


a matter of great importance, and therefore 
he had never ſeen it. But—he had been | 
employed at Ratiſbon reſpecting an affair 
of an arrondiſſement, between his court and 


another, which he had terminated with 


great approbation. On that account he 


aſſumed no little conſequence, and con- 
| ſidered himſelf as an able ſtateſman, He 


was much hurt to find that the hiſtory of the 
happy iſſue of this negotiation made no 
noiſe in the world; and for that reaſon he 
ſpoke of it more frequently, and as of an 
affair that would be productive of happineſs 
and eternal peace to all Europe. In his 


idea, the whole myſtery of the diplomatic 
art was contained in the word arrondiſſement. 


Charles converſed with him very frequently 


on this ſubject; and by theſe means ſoon 


” inſinuated himſelf into the old man's favour. 
Hitherto the count had never thought 


that a meadow belonging to the major lay 
within 
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within the ſinall circumference of his eſtate, 
and that he had need of an arrondiſſement 


for himſelf. Charles reminded him of this 


point, which he had forgotten; and the 
count indulged with more pleaſure an idea 
that would conduct him once more to 
Ratiſbon. He entered upon the buſineſs 


with the uſual formalities. When about 


to begin his former important negotiation, 
he had firſt applied to the other court to 


know whether it was. inclined to an ex- 


change ; and he wiſhed now to proceed in - 
the like manner with regard to the meadow. i 


He, therefore, commiſſioned Charles to 

give a hint of this kind to his uncle, but in 

the moſt delicate manner poſſible. 
Charles promiſed to do as deſired; but 


Was unwilling to keep his word. That he 


might appear, however, to have diſcharged 
his miſſion, he paid a viſit to the major; and 
in the courſe of his converſation, having 


introduced the meadow, ſaid after a little 
preparation : Are you inclined, uncle, to 
1 7 2 r that piece of ground — No, re- 


plied 


me 


n 4 5 -  * 
plied * major abruptly and with Gilneſs: 
Charles, indeed, had ſo coupled the queſ- 
tion with other things, that the major could 
not help believing his ſiſter-in-law wiſhed 
to add the meadow to Moorberg. . 

This No was ſufficient to Charles; and 
he did not ſay a word more on the ſubject. 
He carried back to the count his uncle's 
anſwer, which, he delivered in the moſt, 
natural manner poſſible, adding: My uncle 
is a man with whom it is not eaſy to enter 

into an accommodation.—He found means 
alſo, to convey to the count, 'through the 
third or fourth hand, many things which 
the major was ſuppoſed to have ſaid, and 
which ſeemed to imply an obſtinate inten- 
tion of reviving the proceſs. The count 
was far from being litigious ; but he never 
could pronour nce the word arrondiſſement- 
without thinking of the meadow and the 
major's ironical expreſſions ; and he at laſt 
 eſolyed to 50 n to be lawyer to 
proceed. 


n nd when he had brooght 
: matters 
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wareefi thus far, as a complete breack 


between the two families was now un- 


avoidable; and he beſides enjoyed the 
pleaſare of having revenged himſelf on 


the major, My uncle, thought he, is of 


too violent a temper to admit of any ac- 
commodation taking place after what has 
been done. N 

„The major, when he 1 088 the firſt 
ſheet of the law proceedings, was thrown 


into the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, and fell into 
a violent paſſion, The old fool! exclaimed 


he—I would have reſigned the meadow to 
him if he had entered into the affair in a 


friendly manner. But threats and com- 
plaints—Well, let him ſee what he will gain 
by it, I will not yield an inch to him.— 


He applies to an attorney—and I muſt re- 
fign my claim—now and for ever -I will 
expend my laſt ſhilling before he thall 
have the meadow, 

Not if you are in the wrong, dear naicle? 


not then? ſaid Hennig. 


He ſhall never have i it, replied the major, 
| ; : While 


"Ip 
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while my eyes are open.—The old fool | 


He will now bring upon my back a devil 
that I have ſo long avoided 4* 


But, dear uncle, if the count be in the 
right? added Hennig. 

He ſhould come then, returned the 
major, and tell me ſo—I would give up my 
whole fortune to any one who had a right 
to it—yes, that 1 would, however much I 


have been accuſtomed to the comforts and 
conveniences of life.—But the meadow ? 


—No—he ſhall not have it. 


But once more, dear uncle, continued 


Hennig, ſuppoſe the count has a right? 
Have done with your fooliſh queſtions ! 


ſaid the major; what does it concern me? 


He wiſhed to go to law, and now he ſhall. — 
No! if I ſhould be obliged to give the ſhirt 


from my back to make paper for writing 


briefs, he ſhall not have the meadow. 
Heanig laid bold of little Hannah who 


was in the room, and ſaid to her ſoftly : G 


and ſtay a little with Seibold you are not 
wanted here at preſent. 
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What do you mean by that aſked the 
major with a countenance: half expreſſive 


of diſ pleaſure—why | ſhould'nt the child mk: aud 
hare? + : 


Hennig ſqueezed he major's hand, and 
replied in an affectionate manner: She 
ſhall not hear that my uncle will ſpend even 


his ſhirt in order to do an act of injuſtice. 


The major ſcratched his head for anger 


and vexation,—Injuſtice !—No—not injuſ- 


tice, cried he. If he gains the meadow, 
he may take it—the old fool with his briefs 


and his replies—I will not keep it from 


him. But I'll make it a heavy buſineſs to 
him 1 He wiſhed to go to law, and now he 
ſhall have enough of it—that I'll aſſure 
You will make his right a heavy buſineſs, 
dear uncle? returned Hennig. You meant 


to ſay an eaſy buſineſs. 


Hold your tongue with your nonſenſe ! 
exclaimed the major. Do you know then | 


Whos in the right—he or I? 


No=—replied Hennig. But we can en- 
auire 


( 267. > 


quire into that point, and then do what is 
right, and not what paſſion dictates. Do 
you know who is 1n the right ? 


The major contracted his forehead into 


a frown, and faid in a ſomewhat calmer 
tone: Muſt I not be angry then with a fool, 
Hennig? That man the count -- --= 


Is a fool, dear uncle, replied Hennig, be- 


cauſe he does not come and tell you I muſt 
have ſo and ſo? But if the meadow really 
belongs to him, he has waited: already a 


year, during which you ought to have gone 
to him and ſaid : The meadow is thine, ' 
take it I aſk you again, dear uncle, do 


you know who is in the right? 


But, Hennig, faid the major, what title 


have you to examine me in this manner? 
This is juſt as if thou wert uncle and I 
nephew, | 


Hennig ſqueezed his uncle's hand, and 


wiſhed to go : Stay, young one ! cried the 
major--Come hither--let me embrace you z 


all is forgot and forgiven,—Am I in the 
right? almoſt think not; but I am 


N | vexed, 
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ere, Pe ye, that bs has e ma 
min a low-(ult... I will make no uſe of the 
ERS quirks of the law—but the ſuit may go on. 


When you believe that you are in the 


= wrong, dear uncle? ſaid Hennig. 


But, Hennig, replied the major, what 
can I do ?-—] wiſh to avoid every thing 
fooliſh—The meadow belongs to you, and 
you may do what you pleaſes No man 


mall have it in his power to accuſe me of 
Injuſtice, though I am very much vexed. 


Hennig haſtened to the attorney, and 


| talked over the affair with him. Ir is not 


certain, faid the attorney, whether the count 
Is in the rigkt or not, but it is very proba- 


ble; and were he acquainted with a paper 
which i 1s preſerved here among the public 
records, the ſuit would ſoon be determined 


in his favour, —But why is not the paper 
given to him? ſaid Hennig. We are not 


obliged, replied the attorney, to put wea- 
pons into the hands of our enemies to ena- 


ble them to fight us. God preſerve us! re- 


| turned Hennig, are not men obliged to be 


6 | honeſt 1 


„ Ponelt 7 bete i is Calle paper Arbe attor- 12 3 . 
ney prod uced the paper, which Hengig i i 
A carried to his uncle, and gave to him with 70 i | 
out faying a word. The major read it with i 


attention. Was this paper found ins the 


ſame place as the deeds, ſaid the major, of 


which copies have been ſent to me. by the 
count? His night here i is Fe Plain 
and clear. 


No, replied Hennig, i it was preernd 1 


among the public records. 

That I did not know, reſumed the ma- 
jor— Well, ride over directly, Hennig, and 
tell the count that I did not know of this 


deed— But, Hennig, we muſt ſearch the 


records once more. We may ſtill poſſeſs 1 
unjuſtly many other things which no one 
ſuſpects. Ride over, and do the buſineſs 3 
prettily, and don't w_ that I did not 4 1 
know of it. E 

Hennig ordered hs horſe to be ſaddled, 


and rode over to Ranſleben. Louiſa was 


at home alone, and —_ at the window Af 
N ”"M | when. 


hen he entered Dag court. He was im- 
mediately ſurrounded by all the domeſtics 
with looks of love and reſpect, and every 
one ſeemed ready to do him any ſervice in 
his power. Nay, the very dogs ſprung to- 

wards him, and received him with every 

fawning mark of attention, as an old ac- 
quaintance whom they were glad to ſee. 

Louiſa rejoiced at this ſcene, and ſaid to 

her maid : Only look how every creature 

receives Mr. Halden with love !—Yes, re- 
| plied the maid, and above ſtairs he is re- 
| ceived with nothing but hatred and enmity. 
= Louiſa had noi time to reply, for all the 
bl j $ 3 were already conducting Hennig 
Voich every expreſſion of joy to the drawing- 
Toom. She now imagined that ſhe ſtill 
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j 3 heard the words hatred, enmity; and went 
v meet him in fo cheerful a manner, and 
i" with ſo friendly a look, as if deſirous of 
making atonement for the injuſtice done to 
'T him by her father and her couſin. 


As be count was every moment ex pected 
: to 
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to return, Heng K with Louif'z 
and ſhe, therefore, had the pleaſure of fit= _ 
ting by the youth of whom ſhe daily heard 
ſo much good, and who always ſpoke of 


ber with love and reſpect. She gazed with 


a ſmiling look on his honeſt, cheerful coun- 
tenance, in which were diſplayed mildnelſs. 
and affability, though at the ſame time fire 
and intrepidity. She firſt aſked after Emilia, 
and Hennig replied I am ſorry I can give 
you no accounts of her, however much I 


- wiſhit; but I believe ſhe is well. At the 


court many ſtrange things have happened 
The princeſs wiſhed to marry her to a good-- 
for- nothing fellow, and——You remem 
ber the incident at Moorberg? 
Hennig had now touched on that point, 
of which Louiſa always ſpoke with ſo much 
pleaſure. Here ſhe repeated the hiſtory of 
that event, and remembered in what man- 
ner ſhe had ſtood godmother. Before ſhe 
was aware, Hennig laid hold of her hand, 
which he ſqueezed with great tenderneſs. 
Louiſa bluſhed; for the old couſin often 
M4 aid 
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ald to her : A young lady 1 never ful. 
fer a man to do fo, becauſe it is indecent. 
As ſoon as ſhe recollected this admonition, | 
ſhe drew back her hand in order to receive 


on her finger, and ſhew to Hennig, a ca- 


nary-bird ſent to her as a preſent from 
Moorberg, ahd which now lat 9 80 her 
err * 
Hlennig took a king of 8 between his 
* and held it before the little animal's 
bill. The animal hopped backwards on 
Louiſa's arm, and the red roſy lips ef the 
youth came at once into contact with her 
fingers. She heſitated whether ſhe ſhould. 
pull back her hand or not. The bird, as 
Hennig approached it with the ſugar, hop- 
* ped ſtill farther back on Louiſa's arm, and 
Hennig followed it with his lips. Louiſa 
was confuſed, and thought on the old lady. 
She apprebended it might not be altogether 
proper that the youth's I: ps ſhould be con- 


AF tinually kiſſing her arm; but ſhe at length 


ment. Wich her delicate fingers ſhe laid 


fell upon means to get rid of her embarraſſ- 


h old 
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| bold of. the piece . ior aße Hen- 
nig's lips, and faid : It will take it from me, 
without doubt. She had already put the 
. ſugar into her mouth, when it ſuddenly. 
ſtruck her that it would be ſtill worfe if ſhe 
held between her lips what Heanig had be- 
fore held in his. But ſhe had once faid ſhe 
would; and if ſhe now refuſed, it might be , 
conſidered as a mark of diſreſpect. 

She, therefore, took the piece of ſugar 
between her lips, while her face was crim- 
ſoned over with bluſhes. The bird imme- 
diately hopped upon her ſhoulder, and then 
upon the edge of her handkerchief, Hen- 
nig applied his finger to the animal's legs, 
| and it inſtantly hopped upon it. Hennig 
| brought his hand with the bird cloſe to her 
mouth. This was ſtill worſe. - She repeat- 
edly bluſhed, and ſeemed deſirous to ſpeak. 
That moment the bit of ſugar fell upon 
Hennig's hand; and he again took it in his 
lips. The bird pecked at it till it was ſa- 
tisfied, and then d back to Louiſa's 

ſhoulder, 
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moulder. Hennig ſaid: Were Ito remain 


here only twenty-four hours, the little ani- 
mal would kiſs my lips as readily as he does 


vours. Hennig had here made uſe of 


the word kiſs: and on this account Louiſa 


* was a little diſpleaſed. 


Hennig renewed the converſation, and 


in a ſhort time he had again hold of Loui- 


fa's hand before ſhe perceived it. This is 
a forward youth, thought ſhe Where ſhall 
I put my hand to be in ſafety ?—She ima- 
gined that fitting was the cauſe of all this; 
and ſhe therefore ſaid : Let us go a little 
into the garden. In her confuſion ſhe did 
not obſerve that the canary-bird was till 
fitting on her ſhoulder. As ſoon as they had 
got into the garden, Hennig exclaimed: 
O the faithful little animal! and held out 

his finger to the bird; but it hopped away, 
and perched on the branch of a tree. Louiſa 
was uneaſy, and endeavoured to entice 1t 
back; but as it did not return, ſhe called 
to ſome of the ſervants to catch it for her. 
| e 
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Hennig now thought that the bird had come 
into the garden by a ſort of good luck. He 
ordered ſome bits of ſugar to be brought, 
and aſcended the tree with them; but the 
bird ftill hopped a little higher. As the 
tree was exgeedingly ſlender, Louiſa and 
all the ſervants requeſted Hennig to come 
down; but he mounted with great eaſe and 
caution even upon the weakeſt branches; 
at length laid hold of the bird, concealed 
it in his boſom, and ſoon brought it down. 


Louiſa ſtood before him, and aſked if it was 
dead. O no! replied Hennig—I am on- 


ly afraid it will fly off again He unbut- 


ſtoned two of the buttons of his veſt, and 


ſaid: Will you catch it? I will hold faſt 
at the bottom. Louiſa put her delicate 
hand into the opening of the veſt; but ſhe 
had no ſooner done it than it ſtruck her that 
this was not pretty. She, however, took 
the bird from Hennig's palpitating heart; 


and was exceedingly happy when ſhe had 


pulled her hand out. She now haſtened to 
the drawing-room, and thought as ſhe went 
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| along: What a well. bekaved chough- . 
ward youth Let me do what I may, he 
ſtill leads me into very improper ſituations: ; 
and yet he appears as if every thing was 
| the ſame to him! 4 - 
Very fortunately for Louiſa, her father's 
carriage rolled into the court, and ſhe ſoon 
began to forget with what an ünlucky youth 
he had been engaged. She now wiſhed to 
know ſpeedily on what account Hennig had 
come to Ranſleben—a queſtion which the 
might have aſked a hundred times; but 
her father was already on the ers, juſt 
ready to enter, 
Louiſa and Hennig went to meet * 
and the old man looked at them with a very 
gloomy countenance. When they entered 
the drawing room, Hennig ſaid: My uncle, 
count, received this day a copy of your 
claim to the large meadow. Your title is 
good, as you will perceive by this deed, 
which 1 was ordered to deliver into your 
hands But my uncle, count, thinks it 
rather hard that you ſhould endeavour to 
ſubſtantiate 
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debe your al in 1 manner; FO 
I have come. hither, by his deſire, to afk: © 
whether the buſineſs cannot be termibated 
by amicable means —Tbis expreſſion re: 


minded the count in a very im preſſive man- 


ner of Ratiſbon, and put him in the beſt 
humour poſſible. | I accept of your propo- 
ſal, with joy, replied he laughing. Let 


me hear what terms your uncle is inclined 3 
to propoſe. But, in the firſt place, we 
muſt make ourſelves acquainted. with the” 
general principles of the advantage which 


* 


ariſes from every arrondiſſement. Indeed it - 


is hardly poſſible that any one can have re- 


flected ſo maturely on this ſubject, and be 


ſo much convinced of the great advantage 
of arrondifſements as I Look ye, Mr. Hal- 
den— But will you not fit down? Louiſa, 


hand a chair... . The fate of Europe, 
| look ye, depends upon the political balance 


of power; but it is impoſſible to define the 


weight of each ſtate as long as fingle pro- 
vinces do not lie together. People calcu- 
©" | + 
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late, in general, on the population, reve- 
nues, &c. and never reflect that unleſs an 
arrondiſſement be made, no ſtate is certain of 


its friends or its enemies; and in ſuch a 


country the whole political knowledge of 


the ableſt head is always wavering. Lands 
which lie ſcattered occaſion wars, make trea- 
ties uncertain, and all ſpeculations doubtful, 
You will ſee the time come when. every 
prince will concentrate his territories ; and 


ol e peace will no longer be a non entity. 


Here the count made a pauſe. 
Hennig ſtared at the count; for he could 


not comprehend what a diſpute reſpecting 


a meadow had to do with the ſtate of Eu- 


rope; and he at length ſaid drily: My 


uncle now thinks, count, that ſince the 
deed has been found, the meadow belongs to 
Ranſleben; and he only laments that you 
did not firſt apply to him. He, however, 
reſigns to you the piece of ground becauſe 
It —_ 90 you, and only wiſhes to know 
under what legal form it muſt be done? 
: 1 = The 
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y The ſuit, then, between you and us is now: 

at an end, 5 + 
How? Reſign the meadow to me ? ſaid 

the count And what een does | 

he require ? | Eph 
None at all, count, replied Hennig. 

Read the title deed which you now have 


in your hand, and which my uncle only 


this day found, and you will ſee that the 
meadow in all probability belongs to you; 
and, as I have already ſaid, my uncle re- 
ſigns it. 

J) be count read, nod thought no more of 
his arrondiſſement. He paſſed ſome very 
handſome compliments on the major's ho- 
neſty; in which Hennig, however, found 
nothing very extraordinary, _ 

He refigns the meadow, ſaid the count, 
and delivers into my hands the deed— 
That truly is a great deal! | 5 
LC ouiſa rejoiced to ſee every thing end ſo 

well, and ſaid: Mr. Halden caught of 
dear canary-bird for me. That allo is 

great deal 
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Iris very little, replied Hennig laughing. 
He now took leave; mounted his horſe, 


and galloped towards Sollingen. Louiſa 
ſtood at the window looking after him, and 


ſaid to her maid : Ab! I wiſh 18 may ſoon 


| return 1 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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